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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

A few years ago, a small band of soldicrs were 
encamped in the woods in New Zealand. 

It was evening; fires were kindled, and the 
men were engaged in preparing their supper, 
when, suddenly, a loud cry, something like a 
shriek, was heard. 

The band started up in the wildest confusion, 
and grasped their rifles. The officer in com- 
mand, a veteran in forest warfare, gave his or- 
ders, and the party fell to cover, where they 
waited in silence for a few moments. 

It was not long before a cry was head, as of 
some one approaching, and soon there rushed 
into the place of encampment a soldier, with 
alarm in his eyes and pain on his face. 

He was wounded on his left arm, as was visi- 
ble by the blood that trickled from it; and close 
behind him trotted an enormous bloodhound. 
As the new comer reached the spot, the wary offi- 
cer stepped forward, and drew him behind a tree. 

“Keep still, boys!” he cried; “the maories 
will be here in a minute! Give them a warm 
reception !”” 

Saying this, he stooped down to see the 
wounded man, and began to question him, 
while at the same time he kept a watchful look- 
out on every side. 

“How many were there?” asked the officer, at 
last, as though he knew perfectly well what had 
happened. 

‘{ don’t know,” said the wounded man. “S| 
was@n the Jookout, under gocd cover,eas [} 
thought, when suddenly I was grasped from 
behind, and thrown down. There were two or 
three maories, and [’d have been dispatched at 
onee, if it had not been for Bruno. The dog 
jumped upon them, seized one by the throat, 
and throttled him, then pitched in again, and 
tore down another. The third I could have 
managed myself, but the second fellow, while 
fighting with the dog, gave me a cut on the 
am. At this, the third fellow tried to help him, 
but I hit him a blow, and then ran. I hearda 
cry from poor Barlow, and a shot from his gun. 
I'm afraid they’ve taken him.” 

This was the story told by the wounded man, 
with many interruptions. 

His wourids were dressed, and the little party 
waited for some time in silent vigilance. They 
feltassnred that the maories were out in force, 
and had attacked their pickets. They expected 
an immediate attack on themselves. 

One thing threw a gloom over all of them; 
and that was the fate of their comrade, Barlow; 
for they knew, by the story which the wounded 
man had told, that he must have been killed, or 
tle doomed to a far worse fate, by being cap- 
tured, and carried into captivity. 

At this time, the colony of New Zealand was 
mgaged in a fierce war against the natives. 
These maories, as they are called, are among 
the bravest races of savages that the world has 
ever seen. 

They are quick, acute and intelligent; very 
Teady to acquire new ideas about war, and very 
skilful in putting these ideas into practice. 

For a long time they deficd the power of the 
colony, and of the British Empire in addition, 
and sneceeded in carrying on a war, which, in 
Proportion to the numbers engaged on both 
sides, was one of the bloodiest on record. 

Before the war, many: of them had become 
half civilized and Christianized. They had 
learned the English language, and had shown 
themselves skilful at carrying on trade. Bat, 
alter the war broke out, they gave up every 
thing—their Christianity, their half civilization, 
tnd their greed for gain—and transformed them: 
selves back to their original savagery, with all 
Its cruelty, its heathenism, and even its canni- 

ism. 

While the little band of soldiers at the en- 
‘ampment are thus thinking ir horror of the 
ate of their comrade, let us return to the spot 





Vhere he was attacked. 





AMONG THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 


Barlow had been posted as picket, and had 
heen attacked like his comrade. He had but 
time to fire his rifle and shoot one of the blacks. 
The next instant, he was surrounded by half-a- 
dozen savages, overpowered, and his hands 
bound behind him. 

For a few moments he was held there, his 
captors talking excitedly, in low whispers, and 
looking, with eager anxiety, through the forest, 
as though watching to see the result of some 
enterprise on the part of their companions. 

This lasted for about ten minutes; and, at the 
end of that time, some fifteen or twenty swarthy 
natives came gliding -up through the thick 
woods, and muttered a few low woyls to those 
who had captured Barlow. 

The words were not intelligible to the captive, 
but their faces and their gestures showed that 
they were disappointed in some plan which they 
hoped to carry out. 

Barlow could easily conjecture what that 
was. His own capture indicated that they 
had planned an attack on the encampment, and 
had begun it by trying to seize the pickets. He 
himself had been captured, but it seemed now 
as though the others had escaped. Even in the 
midst of the horrors of his situation, he felt a 
thrill of joy that his friends had not fallen a prey 
to these bloodthirsty savages. But, no time was 
to be lost. The natives started. off. through the 
forest, takin him with them. - His hands were 
bound tightly behind him,,and: he was pushed 
and dragged along at a rapid pace, till his legs 
seemed ready to give way. 

Whenever he faltered, they would rouse him 
with blows; and once or twice, when he fell, 
they forced him to rise by merciless thrusts with 
their keen weapons. 

In this way he was urged along for hours, 
until, at last, they came to the base of a wooded 
hill, up which they went, and, on the very sum- 
mit, halted in front of a maori Pah. 

The Pah was a curious combination of native 
ideas with those which they had learned from 
their European enemies. . 

Outside was an carthwork, at the top of which 
was a stockade. Passing through a gateway of 
timber, they entered a spacious enclosure. 

In the midst of this arose a curious. edifice of 
considerable size. The sides were of heavy logs, 
laid one upon the other. The front consisted of 
carved timbers, standing upright, like columns, 
which supported the massive roof. This also 
was formed of large timbers, many of which 
were curiously carved.- 

The enclosure contained a large number of 
old men, women and children, who all came 
flocking round the new comers in a dense and 
excited crowd; and, for some ‘time, the tumult 
of questions and outcries was quite deafening. 





The fieree, revengeful looks which were cast 
upon the prisoner, showed how little hope there 
was for mercy, and served to prepare him for 
the most miserable fate which his imagination 
could picture. 

‘After some time, the men gathered in a crowd 
Ke themselves, in front of the edifice that stood 
in the middle. of the enclosure, and Barlow was 
left with the women and children. 

These surrounded him with-wild cries and vo- 
ciferations; and, though he did not know a word 
of their languitge, he could easily understand by 
their tones, their faces and their gestures, that 
they were giving utterance to the most pitiless 
vengeance, 

The women were more savage than the men 
who had captured him, and the children were 
like little fiends. They tried to torture him by 
sticking sharp thorns in his legs; and when, 
maddened by pain, he tried to drive them off, 
their motlicrs would rush forward with uplifted 
knives. of 

The cotncil of savages lasted for some time. 
Barlow could hear the voices of those who were 
debating, and conjectured that his own fate was 
at stake. -It was a’ terrible ordeal, but worse 
was yet to come, so he tried to nerve himself for 
the worst. 

At last, the talk was over, and, with new 
uproar, and wild, hoarse shouts, the men came 
once more around him. One old maori seemed 
to he the leader. He scemed to be a sort of 
priest rather than chief. He was an old man, 
shrivelled, vet sinewy and strong, with terrible 
malignaney in his fiery black eyes, and in every 
line of his wrinkled face. 

The proceedings that followed, were directed 
by him. They were of terrible import. First of 
all, a huge fire was kindled at one end of the 
enclosure, and the whole party of men, led by 
the priest, began to dance around it. 

Night had now eome, and the fire, burning up 
lustily, threw a lurid glare upon the barbarous 
scene. 

The dance was of the most violent kind, full 
of fierce gesticnlations, and accompanied with 
yells and screams. 

‘Barlow had heard of such scenes as this. He 
had heard’ of some peculiar form of idolatrous 
worship, which the maories maintained, which 
was associated with some such orgies as these, 
and was called the How-how. 

Every moment heightened the frenzy of the 
savage daneers. They bounded about wildly; 
they brandished their arms; they caught fiercely 
at one anothér; and, amid it all, there arose 
from them terrific yells, which echoed through 
the forest. 

As the darice went on, the excitement spread 
even among the women, who rushed in among 


the confused thron », and took part in the hide- 
ous performance. 

The fire blazed up, and then dark bodies 
appeared, writhing, and rolling, and tossing to 
and fro, with wild gesticulations, standing out, 
clearly defined, against the background of 
bright flames. 

At last, a number of them darted forth from 
the crowd, and sprang, with furious gestures, 
toward Barlow. In an instant, he was seized 
by a dozen brawny arms, and dashed to the 
.ground. In another instant, his feet were 
bound together, and then he was carried to the 
front of the edifice, and laid upon the ground. 

The dancing still went on. The wild cries still 
rose in the air, and all the infernal uproar of the 
How-how burst upon Barlow’s ear. Suddenly, 
the old priest appeared, holding in his hand a 
knife, and, raising this in the air, he approached 
Barlow. Already he stood over him, his arm 
extended, ready to strike; already Barlow was 
summoning up his soul to meet its last fate, 
when there arose a wild yell of dismay from a 
score of voices. 

In an instant, every black caught up his arms, 
and rushed madly toward the stockade. There 
was another sound; a well known cry, that sent 
all the blood surging through the prisoner’s 
veins. It was a British cheer! His friends had 
tracked him! 

And now the volleying sound of musketry 

burst through the air, mingled with loud cries 
from Englishmen and from maories. 
, His comrades were assailing the Pah. They 
must have come up. tinobserved, during the 
excitement of the How-how. He could hear 
their voices, and could even distinguish the 
voice of the captain. 

But just at this dawn of nope, the captive saw 
that hope driven away. For the old man, who 
had been for a time startled by the alarm, now 
rushed again towards him, to complete his work. 

Barlow struggled to loose his bonds, and by a 


hands. 

He started to his knees, and, grasping a stone, 
hurled it at his enemy, 

The old man evaded it. Barlow then seized 
his arm, and wrenthed the knife from him. 
Then followed a desperate struggle. The old 
man was strong, and Barlow’s legs were bound, 
In spite of his efforts, he was thrown down 
again, and his enemy, clasping him tightly, 
reached out to get his knife. 

Just at this moment, a dark shadow passed 
before Barlow’s eyes, and suddenly his enemy's 
grasp was torn off, and the native was rolling 
on the ground beside him, struggling with a 
new foe. 

It was Bruno, who had burst through the 
ranks of fighting men, and had thus saved him. 
Barlow seized the knife, and cut his bonds, 

At that instant, he saw his comrades pressing 
forward through the stockade, driving the ma- 
ories before them. 

With a cry of joy, he sprang forward. The 
maories were fleeing in all directions; men, 
women and children, all bounding over the wall, 
and into the woods. The Pah was taken, and 
the captive saved. 





REVEALING SECRETS. 
An old tradition asserts that the tyrant 
| Dionysius, of Syracuse, had a wonderful grotto, 
| in which he kept prisoners of State, and where 
| even their faintest whispers'could be heard in 


| another part’ of the eave. He thus became 
A correspondent of 





| master of all their’secrets. 
the Worcester Spy gives an account of a visit to 
it. It was called the “Ear of Dionysius.” 

It is an immense cavern or grotto, cut out of 
a solid mountain of rock, in the shape of a let- 
ter S; two hundred feet long, seventy feet high, 
and thirty-five feet in width, and gradually 
tapering towards the top, with sides compara- 
tively smooth; and is capable of containing five 
thousand people. It is remarkable principally 





tremendons, effort burst those which bound his 
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for its acoustic peculiarities, which are very fine 
indeed. 

One of our party discharged a revolver in dif- 
ferent parts, the reports ofwhich resounded like 
the peals of not distant thunder, and echoed 
many times through the gloomy prison, of truly 
Egyptian darkness. The equally accurate re- 
verberations of less boisterous, and even delicate 
sounds, were more wonderful. Our guide tore 
pieces of paper, spoke in different tones of voice, 
and breathed as if slumbering, all of which were 
distinctly perceived by the ear, throughout the 
vast grotto. 

—_—__ +or ——$—$_$_— 
For the Companion. 
TIMBER-SHOES. 
By J. N. Dickie. 

One bright morning in early summer I was 
riding leisurely along an excellent turnpike in 
the western part of Pennsylvania, having for 
my destination the enterprising town of Steu- 
benville. Revolving in my mind the probable 
success or non-success of my errand at that place, 
Ihad become unconscious of surrounding ob- 
jects until suddenly recalled by a youthful voice, 
which said,— 

“Please, mister, can I ride?” 

I glanced downward, and saw a well-dressed, 
roguish-faced lad, of perhaps fourteen years, 
whose dark eyes looked appealingly in mine, 
plainly asking the same favor already uttered by 
his tongue. 

My horse had come to a sudden halt, and 
turning his head as far round as the check-rein 
would allow, seemed ready to take note of any 
lack of courtesy on my part. Under these cir- 
cumstances I gave a ready affirmative; the lad 
sprang in, and my pony, giving a gratified 
whisk of his tail, trotted off in a manner quite 
surprising, 

It is generally expected that young people 
wait to be addressed by their elders, especially 
when recipients of favors at their hands; buat 
this young gentleman seemed totally uncon- 
scious of this fact, for he had not been seated a 
minute before he asked the following questions: 

“I’m going to Steubenville; are you?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This is a nice, easy-riding buggy to go there 
in, isn’t it?” 

“It seems so.” 

“T saw you when I was coming down ‘ ’cross 
lots,’ and you’d better believe I hurried up so as 
to strike the pike in time to meet you.” 

“Indeed!” 

“There is a secret about my going to town. 
There aint but just a very few of us know any 
thing about it—not even my father and mother.” 

“Ah!” 

“There is something to come of it, too.” 

“Is, hey ?” 

Just at this moment we passed a lad going in 
the opposite direction. His face—the pnre, 
broad German—shone with good health and 
good humor, although his hat, coat and pants 
were a mass of patches; and, as if to complete 
his rough attire, his feet were clad in clumsy 
wooden brogans, often worn by people of his 
nationality, but decidedly uncouth in appear- 
ance to a stranger. 

The demeanor of my young acquaintance un- 
derwent a sudden change at sight of this Ger- 
man boy. Standing up as he passed, he took 
off his cap, and making a bow, exclaimed, in a 
very gentle, respectful voice,— 

“Good-morning, dear old Timber-Shoes.” 

“Goot-mornin’, Beter, goot-mornin’;” and a 
smile as genuine as the words lit up the Ger- 
man’s honest features, as we drove rapidly past. 

“That’s the best boy in the world!” said my 
companion, as he seated himself and looked 
frankly in my face. 

“Then what in the name of common sense 
could have induced you to insult him by using 
such an outlandish name as ‘Timber-Shoes?’ ” 
I asked, somewhat indignantly. 

“We do that because he wants us to, sir. He 
saved my life and another man’s—boy’s, I mean 
—a fittle while ago. I could tell you a story 
about him—such a good story, too.” 

“Well, let me hear it,” said I, taking care to 
prevent any particular interest asserting itself, 
either in loek or tone. 

“Well, sir, my name’s Peter Coodoli. I at- 
tend the academy at L——. It’s vacation, now. 
My parents live about four miles from here. 
Timber-Shoes—his real name is John Liven- 
sparger—lives over yonder;” and he pointed to 
a log building a short distance from the road. 
“He hasn’t lived here but a year. His father is 
dead, and his mother is nearly gone with a ean- 
cer. There are five children besides himself— 
pretty young and not able to work much. He 
supports the whole family by hard work, and 
does it well, too, they say. 


did ever so many of the boys that are going to 
the academy now. Timber-Shoes, he came, too. 
That was the first time I ever sawhim. He had 
on a good suit of blue jeans, but he wore wood- 
en shoes. 

“When he first came, Paul Plummett—he’s 
my room-mate, now—asked him if he could in- 
form him in a general way how they prepared 
shoe leather from saw logs. 

“We ought not to have laughed at this, be- 
cause it was making fun of Timber-Shoes, and 
hurt his feelings. Weknew well enough, though 
he never teld us, that he didn’t feel able to spend 
his moncy for boots, when his folks wanted every 
cent he could earn to live with. We knew this, 
of course, but still we laughed, like every thing. 
“Then some one called him ‘Timber-Shoes,’ 
and they all said it pretty loud, and so did I.” 
“That’s right, my lad, that’s the way to do 
it,” I interrupted, quite warmly. “Never seek 
to conceal your own share in a bad action. You 
certainly acted meanly, but it is true nobleness 
to acknowledge a wrong.” 

He smiled, and proceeded, talking very rapidly. 
“Well, sir, he looked sad, very sad, when they 
called him Timber-Shoes; because it wasn’t so 
much what we said, as the way we said it. He 
didn’t say any thing, though, but just minded 
his own business. We didn’t, and that’s how 
we came to know more about him. 

“There were a good many tricks played on 
him which I haven’t time to tell, for we’re al- 
most to town; but there was one—and it was 
the last one—and that I must tell. 

“We used to speak pieces every Friday after- 
noon. All of us had to say something, if it 
was only five words. 

“One afternoon, when we were going to have 
speaking, Paul Plummett—he wasn’tso bad a 
boy, either—came to school with something 
square tied up in a newspaper. He wouldn’t tell 
us what it was, but we soon found ont. 

“Wher Timber-Shoes’ turn came to speak, 
he walked out toward the master’s desk—and 
what do you think? there, hanging to his coat- 
tail, was a piece of pasteboard, with this printed 
on it in big letters: 


“‘TIMBER SHOES, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 
Now 
SPEAKETH.’ 
“Some of the boys laughed, but the most of 
us couldn’t, some way. As soon as the master 
saw the pasteboard, he took it off, and sent the 
poor fellow back to his seat. He then tried to 
find out who did it, but no one knew any thing 
about it. Then Timber-Shoes got-up and said,— 

“‘T knows who did dat. It was Baul Blum- 
mett. I lets him goon so to see which comes 
out pest at the end, him or me.’ 

“L tell you we laughed heartily at this. The 
master laughed till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. Everybody laughed but Paul. He 
looked redder in the face than I ever saw him. 
When we had got through laughing, the teacher 
made Paul stand with his face to the black- 
board, and hitching the card on his coat collar 
behind, made him stand there all the afternoon. 

“So this was the last joke played on Timber- 
Shoes; because the last part of this story would 
have stopped it, if nothing else would. 

“Three weeks ago a lot of us boys were down 
at Wallernook Gully, fishing. The stream is 
very narrow, but at that place wonderful deep— 
six feet just off at the bank, and ever so much 
deeper in the middle—so deep, they say the bot- 
tom has never been found; but I guess that 
isn’t so. 

“Paul Plummett moved we go in swimming. 
No one else dared to, and so he went in alone. 
He hadn’t been in over a minute before he took 
acramp, and could hardly keep himself above 
water. 

“IT didn’t stop to think any thing of any con- 
sequence, and so jumped in after him. I’m a 
good swimmer, but Paul grasped me and pulled 
me under with him. I tried to get away and 
save myself, but he wouldn’t let go; so I began 
to drown pretty fast, too. The boys on the bank 
were running here and there, crying for help, 
and two or three had started for home, «mile 
away. 

“Just then, up comes Timber-Shoes. He 
couldn’t swim a stroke, yet he was the one to 
save us, sir. The boys say he acted for all the 
world like a General. There was a slender hick- 
ory grew on the edge of the bank, and quick as 
lightning he sprang up that tree; and as he 
neared the top and it began to bend beneath his 
weight, he ordered every one to run to the near- 
est fence and bring rails—lots of them. 

“The tree kept bending and bending, until he 
was hanging right over us. The first grab he 


made he caught me, and asI wasn’t very far 
gone, I got hold of the limbs of the tree and 





“I went to district school, last winter, and so 


‘fore they got there, and in aday or two was 
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“Timber-Shoes let himself down in the wa- 
ter, holding on to the tree, and soon had Paul 
by the hair of the head. Paul was as limp asa 
rag, and didn’t know any thing, sir. 

“By this time the boys had got somerails, and 
Timber-Shoes told them how to make a raft; 
and as we were not more than two rods from 
shore, the raft nearly reached us before it was 
made, and we were soon on land once more. 
“Timber-Shoes went home with me, as I was 
pretty weak, and the rest carried Paul Plummett 
to his home. He showed signs of coming to be- 


quite well again. 

“Two weeks age every one of us boys went 
down to see Timber-Shoes. Paul began to ask 
his forgiveness for all the bad he’d done to him, 
and then choked so he couldn’t get any farther; 
and I, well, I didn’t say any thing much. I told 
him I'd been very ugly to him, and he’d always 
been very kind to me, and at last had saved my 
life. 

“Thad just begun to tell him something else, 
when I burst out crying—the first time I’ve eried, 
sir, for ever so long. Then the rest of the boys 
all crowded round him and begged his pardon, 
and shook hands, and laughed, because, you 
sec, they hadn’t been pretty near drowned, like 
Paul and I. 

“Well, when we'd got through, Timber-Shoes, 
who acted as if he wasn’t at home, but was in 
some strange place, said he wanted us to grant 
him one favor. 

“Certainly, Johnny, certainly,’ we all cried. 
“T wish dat you call me Timber-Shoes, al- 
ways.’ 

“*Why, Johnny ?” 

“ ‘Because dat which has pin de truth in bad 
fun, may be de truth in goot fun.’ ” 

“Wasn’t he called Timber-Shoes pretty often 
that night?” 

“Yes, indeed; but some way it didn’t sound 
like anickname at all. Just before we left, I told 
him that my father intended to rent him one of 
his farms, with a good hoase and barn on it, for 
avery small sum. And then Paul came up and 
said his father was going to stock it for him, 
and let him have all the increase for three years, 
to all ef which Timber-Shoes shook -his head 
and said,— 

“TI takes land fair, I takes stock fair, I takes 
shust what I earn by hard works.’ 

“And, sir, am afraid he won’t take a cent 
more than he ecarrs, as acommon renter. But 
I know he’ll be better off now than he ever was 
before. Now my story is done, and we’re in 
sight of the river.” 

We were near the river, most certainly, but I 
had been totally unconscious of the fact. I was 
much pleased with the hero of the story, and 
also with the one that had told it. I saw in him 
the making of a noble man, and I rather think 
my looks showed it. 

“Now tell me,” I said, “the cause of this se- 
eret errand to Steubenville. Perhaps I may be 
able to assist you a little.’’ 

“Can you? Then I'll tell you. You see us 
boys met last night and threw in all our pocket 
money to get some things for Timber-Shoes’ 
mother and children. He’ll be willing to let 
them have them, though he wouldn’t take them 
himself. I’m treasurer. They put me in, and 
there was only one voted against me. His 
name’s Timmy Link. He has a spite against 
me because I wouldn’t lend him my skates last 
winter. I’ve got eighteen dollars and ten cents 
to spend. If I had enough to make it a round 
twenty, it would be nice, wouldn’t it? We want 


to over twenty dollars, I’m afraid.” 
“Suppose I should give you five dollars, what 
then ?” I asked, with a smile. 
“O,I guess I'd take it, sir, and much obliged.” 
“Well, here we are at the river. 
across, and as I’m well acquainted with the men 


good bargain.” 


his benevolent enterprise. 


end up the jolliest kind.” 


AN ARAB DINNER. 





correspondent : cae 





kept my head above water. 


to get a shawl or two, some calico, a pair of 
shoes, and ever so many things that'll amount 


We'll go 
you wish to deal with, I think we can drive a 


We did succeed, to his great satisfaction; and I 
don’t believe I ever grasped the hand of a.lad of 
fourteen, as heartily as I did his, when I bade 
him good-by and a satisfactory termination to 


“Thank you, sir,” he answered, as he tottered 
off with a pack large enough for a Jew peddler;” 
“thank you. I only wish you were going back 
to-night, so that I could ride, then things would 


Some of our readers would quite enjoy a din- 
ner with the Arabs, as described by a London 


“There were nine in the party. As we were 
ushered into the dining apartment, a servant 





basin, while another poured water over the 
hands. We were then seated on cushions on the 
floor, around a circular metallic table. In front 
of each guest was a spoon, with a piece of bread, 
“First came soup, of which each dipped, 
Then boiled fowl was placed in the centre of the 
table, and rapidly and gracefully carved by the 
Governor with his fingers. He then with his 
fingers passed a piece to each. The greates, 
compliment an Arab can pay is to pass to you 
the leg of a fowl, after having first bit off g 
mouthful for himself. 

“Then came eleven other dishes in rapid sue. 
cession, each served in the same manner. 
“After we arose from the table, came long 
pipes—chiboux, and coffee—preceding which, 
however, the ceremony of washing the hands 
was gone through with; and they needed it.” 





For the Companion. 


HOW SALLY CAME TO, AND HOW 
SHE DIDN’T. 


By Aunt Polisher. 


You never heard tell how my niece Sally came 
to have the doctor, and how she didn’t come to 
have Zekiel Strout? 

“Well, that does beat all! .I thought there 
wasn’t nobody but had heard of that. Indeed, 
it made so much talk, all the country round, 
that it came near working the other end fore. 
most. 

“ «But, lor,’ says I, ‘Sally, don’t go to putting 
your back up for a thing like that. Ifa likely 
young fellow, like the doctor, chooses to go so 
far out of his way as to do a considerable resky 
thing, all for the chance of getting you, I advise 
you to make the best on’t, to say nothing of be- 
ing proud at the same time. ’Twasa great sight 
more daring than if he’d a jumped into the wa. 
ter to save you from drowning, and I guess you'd 
a thought it was worth while to return the com- 
pliment by saying yes, quick enough, if he'd a 
done that.’ 

“ ‘Water is one thing,’ says Sally, with a toss 
of her pretty head, ‘but hard cider’s another. 
Besides, I den’t see that drowning and marrying 
Zekiel Strout are cut off exactly the same piece 
of cloth.’ 

“ ‘Nor don’t I,’ says I,.with a little sort of smile 
in my sleeve; ‘I calculate ’twould been kind of 
dry times living with Zekiel. Hawever, if you 
ean’t be satisfied till you revenge yourself on 
the doctor, I don’t see no better way you can do 
it, for my part, than by marryin’ of him.’ 
“Sally, she gave another little toss, and ’twas 
plain en6ugh to my eyes, I might as well have 
kept my advice to cool my porridge, for I see 
well enough she meant to have him, all the time, 
and she was kind-o’ proud of what he’d done, 
after all. 

“You see, the way it was, was just—let’s see, 
I most forget whether I narrow or slip and bind, 
this needle, and that would never do, for Zekiel’s 
as particular about his heels as if he knew how 
to do ’em himself, more’s the pity he don’t. 
They do say he’s so powerful particular about 
his, that he has a pair of lasts to dry ’em on, one 
for the right foot and one for the left. 

“Well, Zekiel came in here the mornin’ after 
Sally was married and gone off, and if he didn’t 
have on the curusest kind of a look! He didn’t 
know whether to laugh and take it pleasant, or 
to kind o’ ruffle up and get on his dignity. 

“ ‘Well, Zekiel,’ says I, ‘you feel a little down 
at the heel, with the rest of us, this mornin’, 
don’t you?’ says I. 

“¢T should think I might,’ says he, keepin’ 
the same kind of a look. ‘You know well 
enough,’ says he, ‘that I meant to a had Sal 
ly myself, if that snip of a doctor hadn’t played 
such aconfounded trick on me, and run her of 
right under my nose. And here I’m left once 
more, the same old bachelor I was before, with 
all my own stockings to darn till some other 
pretty girl grows up.’ 

“<Q, if that’s all, Zekiel,’ says I, for [ felt kind 
of sorry for any body that wanted Sally anil 
couldn’t get her, especially now that I felts 
terrible lonesome without her myself, ‘if thats 
all that worries you,’ says I, ‘I’ll engage to knit 
you a full set before cold weather comes on, and 
such as won’t need darnin’ for one spell, I'll 
warrant.’ i 

“Zekiel’s face cleared up considerable at this 
and his eyes began to wink quite comfortable 
like, again. For if the truth’s to be told, Zekiel 
is a leetle inclined to be clus with this worlds 
goods, and a whole set of stockin’s, at my & 
pense, went a considerable way toward making 

up his loss in Sally. . 

“So, as I was sayin’, his eyes twinkled s mitt 
as he says, ‘Well,’ says he, ‘can’t pass by # 
offer like that, Miss Polisher,’ says he. ‘Buttel 
you what, it takes a slew on ’em to make & set, 








handed each guest a towel, and held a metallic 


accordin’ to my notion,’ says he. 
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“Yow many, Uncle Zekiel?’ says I. 

«¢4 dozen pair,’ says he. 

«‘Agreed,’ says I, and sprung to it, considera- 
ble spry, I can tell yeu, for we’d begun to make 
Thanksgiving mince that very week, and I had 
promised the stockin’s for cold weather. 

“So here I be, on the eleventh pair and one’th 
stockin’, and glad of it, too, for there’s plenty 
other work lyin’ to my hand beside knittin’ for 
Uncle Zekiel. 

“fd no idea he’d make it a dozen, either, but 
| wouldn’t give up to any stent he could set, and 
bein’, as I said, a leetle clus, he’d made the most 
of it. ss 

“Folks do say that the only reason he’s so 
forever possessed on the subject of temperance, 
js nothin’ in the world but he thinks it’s more 
equinomical drinkin’ water; they even say, they 
calculate he won’t be so particular in another 
world, where you don’t have to pay as you go. 
But it’s a shame to say so, for he knows, as well 
as you and I, that that’s the very place where 
the cost o’ things has got to be met. 

“But he does run the subject into the ground, 
here, so far, that you can’t see the last end of it, 
there’s no use denyin’, and that’s just where 
the doctor tackled him when they both wanted 
Sally. 

“Po let me find my handkercher, for I allers 
do laugh till the tears run down my checks 
when I think of it. : 

“You see Zekiel had been hanging round Sal- 
ly like the toothache, pretty nigh all winter, and 
she didn’t want him no more’n a toad wants a 
tail; and she told him so, though not in jest 
those words. 

“But ’twa’n’t the least use in the world; he 
kept on just the same, till I fairly begun to 
tremble; for twas always aeview of mine that 
any man could pester any woman in the world 
into marryin’ of him, if he’d only keep at it long 
enough, and not allow himself to eget discour- 


“So, as I said, I began to -tremble; for Sally, 
you know, had been with me ever since she 
could wipe a teacup, and was just the same as 
my own child; at least, as far as I knew, but 
they do say an old maid can’t exactly tell. 

“At any rate, I couldn’t bear to think of giv- 
in’ her up to any man, and as to lettin’ Zekiel 
marry in, and come here, why he’d a drove me 
crazy in a week, patterin’ round, he and his lit- 
tletwinklin’ eyes together. 

“But the doctor, row, he’s a smart young 
man; always puts his foot down square, jest 
where he means to have it set, and generally 
about the right place, too. I could hear him 
goin’ round the house all day, and like it, and if 
any mergical case comes up in the family, he’s 
the readiest cretur. _ 

“Ido believe that man, for a slender, young 
man, With a genteel, innocent-looking figure, is 
furnished with a greater number of pockets than 
any cretur that ever you see; and something’s 
sure to come out of one or the other of ’em for 
any thing a mortal being can be taken with on 
asudden, from a cramp in the stomach to epilec- 
trical fits. 

“Well, they had a caucus up to the Town 
House, one night, and the doctor dropped in, 
but the very first man he laid his eyes on was 
Zkiel, with a partickeler tie to his neck-hand- 
kercher, that he allers gave when he was calcu- 
latin’ to come and see Sally. 

“The doctor know’d it only too well, and he 
thought he’d get the start of him for once. 

“So he slipped out again, and come round to 
our house. He had a regular doctor’s way of 
kinder tappin’ on the door, and then pushin’ of 
it open; if he hadn’t, I don’t know,as he’d a got 
in at all, for Sally, poor child, she’d been goin’ 
on like all possessed since day-dawn, with tick- 
dollygrew in her face, till it was the size of two, 
and she had it tied up in half the yarbs that ever 
stew in the garden, and she did look consider- 
able hustly for her, and no mistake. But noth- 
in’ started it a mite; not even gilead and lo- 
beely; and it’s a view o’ mine that them is two 
of the most wonderful virtual ingrediences short 
of a doctor’s pocket, that you can muster. 

“Well, the doctor sat down and began to look. 
He allers had two distinct, individual looks that 
he had to put on before he could say a word; 
clear humbug, I believe, for I’d risk my Sunday 
handkercher, he could just as well a sprung to 
and done somethin’ the first minute, if he’d 
been a mind to. . 

“First, there was the piercin’ or investigatin’ 
look, as though he was goin’ to see right through 
the hull thing, but ’twould take a minute to do 
it; Just as ’tis when you goon a sudden into a 
dark cellar to see how many apples are left in a 
bin, and how they’re gettin’ along. 

“Then when he’d got that settled, there was 
the Tuminatin’ look, as if there wasn’t a reme- 
dy in natur’ that he hadn’t at his fingers’ ends, 








and the only trouble was to decide which he’d 
take first. 

“Well, when he got through with all that, he 
got up, and says he, quite sudden,— 

“‘Have you got any hard cider, Miss Polish- 
er?’ says he. 

“*Hard as a saw,’ says I. 

“Td like a pitcher of it,’ says he; ‘quite a 
good-sized pitcher, and two glasses.’ 

“Tf’t had been any body but a doctor, I should 
a said the man was a fool; but if you once con- 
sult one o’ that profession, it’s no business 0’ 
yours whether he chooses to act like a fool or a! 
wise man. 

“So I never said a word, but fetched the cider, 
and the doctor, he fetched a little powder out 0’ 
some pocket or other, and put it into one o’ the 
glasses. Then he turned on a little cider, and 
poured the hull back and forth two or three 
times through the two tumblers. 

“‘There,’ says he to Sally, ‘if you’ll take this, 
Pll engage you'll say good-by to that pain in 
about fifteen minutes,’ says he. 

“Sally’d got where she wouldn’t a cared, if 
he’d a told her to drink theink-bottle. So she 
took it, and he told her she’d better fix herself 
kinder easy on the settle, and he put up the 
cushions for her and told me to bring a shawl to 
lay over her feet. 

“Well, I shouldn’t blame you a mite if you 
didn’t believe me, but it’s the livin’ truth it 
wa’n’t ten minutes after Sally took that dust of 
a powder, and that tablespoonful of cider, before 
she was as quiet as a June kitten, and in five 
minutes more, she began to get on the amiablest 
smile, and the sleepiest look to her eyes that ever 
a cretur carried. 

“I thought she’d be thinkin’ o’ goin’ to bed 
soon, so I slipped off up stairs with the warmin’ 
pan, and just that blessed minute who should 
come in but Zekiel! 

“Sally riz up to her feet and said ‘Good even- 
in’;’ but there was somethin’ wonderful onstid- 
dy in her way, and the doctor, he just quietly 
laid his hand on her shoulder and put her back 
where she was. 

“*That’s the best place for you,’ says he; ‘Mr. 
Strout and I'll excuse ceremony,’ says he. 

“Zekiel’s little eyes saw the hull in a minute, 
—the hard cider, the two glasses, the doctor and 
Sally, and that the doctor didn’t care to have 
him see Sally on her feet. 

“ ‘Nothin’ serious, I hope,’ says he, lookin’ at 
the pitcher agin. 

“«T hope not, Mr. Strout,’ says the doctor, as 
polite as a basket o’ chips. ‘I found Miss Polish- 
er a little out of spirits, and we’ve been tryin’ 
some home remedies—the most efficacious of 
all, sometimes, Mr. Strout.’ 

“Zekiel sat down, but he’d a ben more com- 
fortable with cracker crumbs in his bed. It 
allers did ruck him up terribly, to find the doc- 
tor there—and Sally, she seemed queerer and 
queerer, though she kept smiling more and more 
amiable, and at last he couldn’t stand it another 
minute, and caught up his hat to go. 

“Well, good evenin’,’ says he, ‘I’ll call agin 
some more favorable opportunity, I guess,’ says 
he. 

“Do, Mr. Strout,’ says Sally, smiling again 
amiabler than ever, with her eyes half shut, ‘but 
don’t take your hat,’ says she; ‘leave your hat 
here, Mr. Strout, and ’twill be all ready for you 
the next time.’ 

“Zekiel looked as if he’d had a stroke, and his 
eyes couldn’t hardly wink. 

“I don’t generally calkerlate to go barehead- 
ed,’ says he. 

“O, no,’ says Sally, ‘but the sun don’t seem to 
shine very bright this evening.’ 

“Zekiel made a step towards the door, and 
Sally began again, making a sort of buzzing 
sound, on account of her lips not openin’ very 
free. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to go to the door, 
Mr. Strout,’ says she; ‘the door’ll come to you, 
if you wait a minute. Don’t you see it comin’? 

“I don’t believe Zekiel could a taken another 
step, no more’n if he’d a been petrefacted. 

“«‘Hadn’t I better send Miss Polisher to you?’ 
says he, at last. (That's me.) 

““O no,’ says Sally, says she, with a smile 
more killin’ than the ends o’ Zekiel’s neckhand- 
kercher, ‘don’ trouble Miss Pelisher,’ says she, 
‘she’s just putting her children to bed.’ 

“Upon that Zekiel got the door open, and with 
a livelier spring than he ever made, I guess, be- 
fore or since, he was gone; and though he real- 
ly thought a sight o’ Sally, and was principled 
against speaking evil, he felt so real taken down 
that he couldn’t somehow keep it to hisself, and 
in a few days the story was from the Hodge 
neighborhood to the Corner, and back again to 
the Quilp neighborhood, how’t Zekiel had found 
Sally sitting alone with the doctor, the worse 





for hard cider, 


“Every body see through the joke quick 
enough but poor Zekiel,—grandfather and all,— 
and how they did laugh! but they all spoke of it 
dreadful serious to him, and he didn’t seem to 
find ‘the more favorable opportunity’ right 
away, and in six weeks, before he’d hardly found 
out where he was again, Sally was engaged to 
the doctor, and they was married. To-morrow’s 
a fortnight, and I’ve just got pumpkin stewed, 
and mince baked, expecting of ’em home any 
day before Sunday.” 





WINNIE, 


Bless me! here’s another baby, 
Just as cunning as can be. 
Eyes as blue as bonnie blue bells, 
Breath as sweet as rosemary. 
Smile a tiny, flashing sunbeam, 
Hair of purest, fairest gold, 
Hands and shoulders full of dimples, 
Little Winnie, eight months old. 


Making funny, cooing speeches 
Nobody can understand— 
Such a quaint and pretty language 
Only —~ in baby-land. 
Should I sing all day about her 
All her sweetness were not told— 
She’s a bud, a bird, a fairy, 
Little Winnie, eight months old. 





For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
Tue Party or Caprure.—Cuap. VII. 

While the five boys were on their way home, 
as described in the last chapter, another party 
was just going up the mountain side, in search 
of the grizzly bear. 

This was a company of twelve men, each of 
whom carried a gun, while quite a number bore 
powerful ropes and chains, to be used in binding 
the monster, should they be fortunate enough 
to catch him. 

It cannot be said that it was very elear how 
the men expected to catch such a savage brute. 
It was plain, however, that they were tempted 
by the reward to run serious risk of life, even if 
they were skilful hunters. 

They had a vague hope of getting the bear 
into some confined place, and then compelling 
him to surrender. The large number that made 
up the party, gave each one of them more 
confidence of safety than he would have felt 





otherwise, and caused several to speculate upon 
what they would do with the large sum of mo- 
ney that they hoped to secure. 

The enthusiasm with which these men set cut 
upon their hunt was somewhat dampened by an 
incident that occurred at the very moment they 
reached the base of the mountain. 

A frenzied screeching suddenly broke the still- 
ness, and they all paused, breathless, and lis- 
tened. 

The sounds were certainly from some person 
in great distress, and he was close at hand, too! 

“Let's go home!” proposed one of the men, 
who had been the loudest in his boasts of what 
he was going to do. 

“The bear must be killing some one,” said 
another. 

“Yes; and the next thing, he’ll be after us,” 
added the first speaker, as he turned about, and 
ran, with a speed which could not have been 
greater, had he caught sight of the brute him- 
self, tearing through the woods after him. 

The others, however, had manliness enough 
to stand their ground, and, finally, to go reluc- 
tantly forward to see what was the cause of the 
sounds that had startled them. 

They were saved from vegturing very far into 
the woods, by the sudden appearance of a large 
negro, named Pete, well known to them all, 
who came dashing through the forest so fast, 
that he ran some distance beyond them, before 
their calls could induce him to stop. 

Even then, he stared at them, as if they were 
his enemies instead of his friends. 

“What's the matter, Pete?” inquired one of 
the men. 

“O gracious! I’s been killed! 
near it.” 

“What was it?” 

“De bear! I seed him. He seed me. He 
catched me; bit off one ob my legs close to de 
knee.” 

The fright of the negro was so ludicrous, that 
the men almost forgot their fears. 

“Whose legs are you standing on, now?” 

Pete looked down, as if he had become aware, 
for the first time, that his legs were left him. 

“He bit me, any way; dat sartin.” 

“Where?” 

“On de feet.” 

As the negro’s feet were without shoes, the 
spectators examined them with some interest, 
but could not discover wounds upon either. 
Finally, one of the men asked,— 

“Which foot was it?” 


Dat is, purty 











“Why, dat one,” replied Pete, elevating his 
right, and then lowering it again, and raising 
the other,— 

“No, dat one.” 

But there was no mark upon that, either. 
Then he raised each in turn, and carefully ex- 
amined them, but without finding the least hurt. 

At last, he stood upright, and scratched his 
head with the air of one who was puzzled. 

“Dat ar am really quaar, dat a fact. Don’t 
understand it. Iwas suah dat he bit my heel 
off,—leastways, dat he bit it awful bad, and now 
I find I was mistook. O,lem me see! I know 
how dat was,” he added, with an expression of 
childish delight,— 

“It wa’n’t me he bit; it war somebody else.” 

“But who was the other person?” 

Pete’s face instantly became serious again, and 
he scratched his head harder than before. 

“Dat’s what I'd like to know; dat am de mys- 
tery dat puzzles me.” 

“Did you see the bear?” inquired one, who 
began to grow incredulous. 

“Ef you don’t b’lieve it, you can go look for 
yourselves.” 

And, quite offended, the negro walked away, 
while the men, with still more caution, resumed 
their hunt. 

Although Pete’s account of his adventure was 
rather confused, the majority of the party be- 
lieved that he had seen the dreaded animal. 

If any doubt at all remained, it was removed 
when, a few minutes later, they came upon the 
half-eaten carcass of a heifer, the body still 
warm. ‘ 

“That shows he aint far off,” said one of the 
men, in an undertone, as he glanced furtively 
around the wood. 

“And he must be about as savage as is good 
for his health. Just see the way he has torn 
that cow.” 

“Now is the best time to catch him,” remarked 
another. “It’s likely he has eat all he wants, 
and he won’t feel like making another meal off 
of us.” 

“Not as long as we let him alone.” 

“Keep a sharp look-out!” admonished another 
of the party, as they resumed their tramp. 

They had now reached a denser portion of the 
wood, and were making their way, with some 
labor, up the steep side of the hill, when one of 
the men called out,— 

“There! I saw him!” 

An instant pause followed, and an anxious 
query as to where the brute was. 

“T just caught a glimpse of him, as he went 
behind that rock.” 

“Are you sure?” asked one of the men, who 
had been startled so often without any cause, 
that he was beginning to grow skeptical. 

“If IT ever saw any thing in my life, I saw that 
identical grizzly bear.” 

“It may be”—— 

At this juncture, the veritable “Monareh of 
the Woods” came from behind the rock, and, 
pausing a moment, as if to fix in his mind the 
exact location of each of his foes, without the 
slightest warning or ceremony he charged upon 
them. 

“IT guess he hasn’t got enough dinner!” ex- 
claimed one of the men, as he whirled about, 
and made his best time down the hill. 

The brute had evidently concluded that this 
prying curiosity into his affairs was not agreea- 
ble, and should be checked; for, despite the ter- 
ror and hurried flight of the men, he continued 
his pursuit. 

Arun of several hundred yards, even though 
it was down hill, was sufficient to exhaust almost 
the entire party, who were not practised in this 
particular kind of exercise. 

Spriggins, a rather weak-kneed tailor, was in 
the extreme rear; and while glancing, in an 
agony of fear, over his shoulder at his terrible 
pursuer, his foot caught in a root, and he fell 
headlong. 

As he rose, the bear seized him in his fearful 
grasp. 

The shrick that found utterance from the poor 
tailor’s throat was echoed by the horror-stricken 
party, who were farther away. Some of them 
continued their flight, but others stopped to see 
whether they could not rescue their unfortunate 
companion. 

Among the latter was the father of Hig Hig- 
ston, who, despite his well-known vices and fail- 
ings, was not entirely lost to sympathy. With 
him was Simms, Prescott and Havens, therespect- 
ive fathers of the youngsters already frequently 
referred to. 

It so happened that cach ef these men carried 
guns, but Higston displayed more real courage 
than all of them together. Comprehending the 
extremity of Spriggins, he did not wait an in- 
stant for the others, but rushed in upon the 
combatants. 





“Shoot him! 


Shoot the bear!” called out sey- 
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eral of the others, seeing how near he was to the 
ferocious brute. 

Higston came near firing several times; but, 
fortunately, he refrained from doing so, when 
there was as much likelihood of killing the 
tailor as the bear. 

No thought of the five hundred dollars reward 
was now in the minds of the alarmed men. 
Their wish was to get the two separated, and 
then, if the bear continued his assault, to pour a 
broadside into him at once. 

To accomplish this, it was necessary to divert 
his attention from his victim, who still shouted 
“Murper! Murper!” loud enough to be heard | 
a mile distant. 

Shouting and whooping failing to do this, | 
Higston rushed in, and gave the beara sweeping | 
blow over the head. With incredible quickness, | 
bruin loosened his grasp upon Spriggins, who 
dropped, limp, and apparently dead, to the 
earth, and caught Higston. This was done 
before any one detected his purpose, and, consc- | 
quently, not a shot was fired at him. 

Seeing that he could get no assistance from 
his comrades, Higston resorted to quite an ingen- | 
ious expedient. He had, as usual, a large 
piece of tobacco in his mouth, and in an instant, 
almost as quick as thought, he spat the poisoned 
saliva full into one of the eyes of the monster. 

The great, clear, brown orb were entirely un- 
suspicious of any such assault. It received the 
full charge, which acted like so much Cayenne | 
pepper. 

With a howl’of anguish, the brute raised him- 
self on his hind legs, and pawed the air as if 
frantic. 

This was the golden opportunity for Higston, 
who slipped from his reach, and ran rapidly | 
away, followed by the others. 

Not until they were quite a distance away, did 
it occur to them that the senseless Spriggins, 
stretched upon the ground, if not already dead, 
was still in peril of his life. 

“It won’t do to leave him there,” said Hig: | 
ston, instantly turning about; “if the bear | 
catches sight of him again, he’ll make short | 
work of him.” | 

So the three crept noiselessly back to where | 
Spriggins was last seen. The bear was near | 
him, pawing his cars, shaking his head, rearing 
on his hind feet, evidently in pain, and in no 
mood to notice any thing around him. | 

Creeping to where the tailor lay, Higston | 

.seized him by the foot; then, rising suddenly, he 
dragged him to where the others stood, when 
the three and carried him hastily away. } 

It was found that he had been considerably | 
weunded, but not dangerously. His clothes, 
however, had suffered so severely that, for a) 
long time after, Mr. Spriggins, the tailor, was 
compelled to be his own best customer. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

Some of the most laughable surprises are 
those where two persons suppose they are talk- | 
ing about the same thing, but have each a dif- | 
ferent object in mind. Ilere is an amusing 
instance, given by a correspondent: 

“My friend and I were sitting at the window, 
one morning, chatting over our sewing, when, 
glancing down the street, she exclaimed,— 

“«There comes a fish peddler. Now, if he has 
clams, as you country people do not often get 
them, I think I’ll buy some for dinner.’ 

“Shortly after, whip in hand, the man pre- 
sented himself at the door, with this inquiry: 

“Have any turnips to-day ?” 

“But my friend had made up her mind he | 
was selling clams. This so occupied her 
thoughts that she was entirely oblivious to his 
question about turnips, and answered,— 

“*Yes. How do you scll them?’ 

“ «Twenty-five cents a bushel,’ he replied. 

“Why! with astonishment, ‘what 
them so cheap? 

“*O, they are not so dreadful cheap. We} 
sell sometimes for a shilling a bushel, to put in 
the cellar for winter.’ 

“*Put in the cellar for winter!’ Why,’ she 
exclaimed, with astonishment upon every fea- 
ture of her face, ‘| never heard of such a thing! 
Will they keep?” 

“QO, yes; keep all winter.’ 

“Looking as though she doubted his word, her 
next question was, ‘Are they long or round?” 

**Long,’ he answered; which, of course, fitted 
neither shell-fish or vegetable. 

“The next question rather asjonished him. 
‘Are they got out?” 

“Got out? repeated he, with the queerest 
expression on his puzzled face, as though he | 
was wondering if she could be so wild as to 
imagine him carting his turnip patch from 
house to house. | 

“*Well,’ said she, at last, fecling that the sub- 
ject was getting somehow more confused every | 


makes | 


| out very little of the cold. 
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moment,—T’ll take enough for one meal, any 
way. You may bring in a peck.’ 

“*What!’ said he, ‘you can’t eat a peck at one 
meal! You must have a large family.’ 

“*Q, no; only four; but we always eat a peck 
for dinner.’ 

“As he still looked incredulous, to cut the 
matter short, she called out to Bridget,— 

“Say, Biddy, how many clams do we need 
for dinner?” 

“With a frantic effort to make himself finally 
understood, the man fairly shouted, ‘Turnips! 
turnips!’ and started for his wagon, nearly con- 
vulsed with laughter.” Aunt Run. 

——__—+or—___——_ 
DARLING’S GOING HOME, 


0, how still the baby’s lying, 

And they whisper—*‘She is dying!” 
Tears and prayers cannot save her, 
She must go to Him who gave her; 
‘Those bright eyes must close forever, 
Those sweet lips must kiss us never; 
Fold the wee hands o’er her bosom, 
And thus fades our little blossom! 


We have guarded well our treasure! 
We have loved her beyond measure; 
Much of earth, yet more of heaven, 
She was only lent,—not given; 

Ife who did a brief time spare her 
From His garden, brighter, fairer, 
‘Takes her to His realm supernal, 
That the bud bear bloom eternal! 


— ——— oe ——__—» 
DRESS OF THE HINDOOS. 
Correspondence of the Companion. 

Most of the natives of India wear as little 
clothing as possible, for two reasons—because it 
is generally hot, and because they cannot afford 
more. ° 
In the cool season they often need more than 
they have. Their thin cotton garments keep 
The men often seem 
to be benumbed, and go about like somnambu- 
lists. 

English residents who wish their servants to 
be well and lively, give them thick woollen suits 
for the winter, such as they could not them- 
selves afford to buy. 

The most simple attire (next to bare skin, 
which is the most frequent costume of the chil- 
dren,) is the dhotee, which is « cloth worn round 
the waist, and folded in such a manner as to 
form lappets, falling about the knees. 





The higher caste natives strip themselves of 
all their clothing but this when they eat. All 


| the rest, having been handled by men of lower 


caste, is defiled. This they keep holy by wash- 
ing it themselves every day. The man goes into 
the water far enough for modesty, and stands 
there while he washes his dhotee. He puts it on 
wet, but in a few minutes it is dry enough. 

Among the poorer classes this is often the only 
garment worn. But almost every one has be- 
sides a chuddar or sheet. It serves for a cloak 
by day, and a covering, sheet, counterpane, 
blanket, bedding, all in one, by night. 

When they wear it by day, they throw it ma- 


jestically over their shoulders, as the Romans 


did their toga. Then they present the appear- 
ance of large white birds, with black heads and 
feet. At night they wrap it all round them, so 
that not a spot i¢ visible, for the mosquitoes are 


| terribly bloodthirsty. 


The more respectable natives wear, also, a 
waistcoat, coat and pantaloons, all of white cot- 
ton cloth or muslin. The coat fits very closely, 
and opens at the side, instead of the middle of 
the front. The Hindoos make theirs to open on 
the right, the Mohammedans on the left. 

The fashion varies most in the trousers, aad, 
as in other places, is apt to run into extremes. 
They are either very wide or narrow. The 
Mussulmans prefer loose pantaloons, almost 
as large as petticoats. The Hindoos wear theirs 
so very tight that it seems as if they must 
have been stitched on the wearer’s legs. It is 
not possible that they were put on in the ordi- 
nary way, or can ever be taken off whole. 

The native shoes are broad, with pointed toes, 
turned over. They are worn loose, so as to be 
easily slipped off on entering a house. In India 
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men take off their shoes when they come in 
doors as we do our hats. I need not say that 
they are not polished with blacking. For it 
seems natural that there should be a contrast 
between clothing and skin. People who have 
white skins wear black clothes; people of dark 
complexion put on white raiment. 

Black hats are especially out of place in a hot 
climate. When a Frenchman first visited an 
Arab tribe, his black beaver was a perfect mys- 
tery tothem. Whatcouldithe? At last aven- 
erable sheik declared his opinion that it was the 
“father of saucepans.” 

The Hindoos wear on their heads little caps of 
muslin, more for ornament than use. But they 
also wear turbans, not made altogether of cloth, 
as in Syria, but chiefly of the light, sun-proof 
pith of the sola tree. These pugrees, when new, 
look very neat, and are very cool and pleasant 
to wear. 

The cummerbund, or girdle, completes the or- 
dinary costume. It is often the most beautiful 
and costly garment of all. 

—_———__—+4.@—____- 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 

Whether women should be allowed to vote, is 
a question that excites much attention. We do 
not purpose discussing that question, but to 
state some facts connected with it. A move- 
ment of which we hear so much deserves some 
explanation. 

The advocates of female suffrage stand upon 
the same ground that was taken by the advo- 
eates of the right of all men to vote, without 
regard to the amount of their property. 

At one time, and not very long ago, in most 
places where the suffrage was known, men could 
not vote unless they were possessed of a certain 
amount of property. It was held that every 
man should have an interest in the country in 
which he voted, apart from the interest he felt 
as 2 patriotic citizen,—a property interest. 

As time went on, reformers appeared, who 
argued that it was the man who should vote, 
and not the property-holder. Every man, it 
was truly said, is interested ia having good gov- 
ernment, and the only way to get that was to 
secure to every man the power to take part in 
making the government. This view has pre- 
vailed, and universal suffrage is all but estab- 
lished, so far as men are concerned. 

Now, the same argument that has been suc- 
cessfully made in behalf of poor men, is applica- 
ble to all women. Women, it is argued, have, 
for various reasons, even a greater interest than 
men in the existence and enforcement of good 
laws; and that such laws may be made and 
enforced with regard to their interests, they 
should take part in the relation of law-makers 
and law-enforcers. 

Until within a very recent time, laws have 
been made generally for the benéfit of men, and 
often against the’ welfare of women;: justice 
being denied to the weaker sex, as it is called, 
and only because ‘of that sex’s weakness. 
Woman had no political power, and therefore 
why fear her voice or her vote? Her voice in 
politics was the next thing to silence, and vote 
she had none. Consequently, there was no re- 
straining force on legislation, as related to her 
interests. 

That improvement in-the human race which 
has been so marked in the last hundred years, 
has not been without its effect on legislation 
with reference to women and theirrights. Many 
old laws that bore hard on her, have been 
done away with, and many good laws have been 
made for her protection. 

Still, there is room for much more improve- 
ment, and all that has been gained for the fe- 
male sex is enjoyed only through sufferance. 

It is in man’s power to undo all that has been 
done for woman; and, though it is very unlikely 
that he would be so unjust and so foolish as 
thus to act, prudence points to putting it beyond 
his power to reverse his action. What woman 
has obtained, she would keep, and increase it,— 
always demanding no more than equality with 
man before the law. 

The only way to secure rights already enjoyed, 
or to gain the enjoyment of rights denied, is to 
obtain and to hold the suffrage. So say the 
advocates of female suffrage; and they say 
nothing new, for their argument being old, has 
done good service in many political campaigns. 


tor 


A TRAVELLING CUSHION, 

The free seat system in churches is liable to 
some inconveniences. The following is an illus- 
tration: 

A lady, in a church where the seats are free, 
and not upholstered, concluded to have a cush- 
ion made for one of the pews for her own use— 
which she did. A few Sundays ago, some peo- 
ple from down town visited the church, and took 
possession of the cushioned seat. The lady own- 





ing the cushioned seat entered the church imme- 





diately after, and, observing her premises occu 
pied, went into the seat next back. When the 
congregation arose to sing, the lady quietly 
reached over and removed the cushion, and 
placed it in the pew she was occupying, The 
effect on the visitors was not reported. 
—————~<@e—__—- 

GREAT FIRES IN THE Woops. 

The burning of woods is so common a thing 
in America that even serious conflagrations of 
the kind seldom attract attention. The news. 
papers give a “fire in the woods” a line or ty 
and that is all the record made of it. 

But these fires in some instances are so large, 
that they command more attention, and occ. 
sionally they rise to the dignity of national 
events. 

One of the greatest fires known in these times, 
if not in all American times, took place in the 
early part of May, in the State of New York, 
the scenes of it being the fair and fertile coup. 
ties of Madison, Sullivan, Dutchess, Délaware 
and Orange. 

This conflagration was great, even vast, in 
extent, and in the destruction to which it led, 
It extended over aline of one hundred miles, 
As the territory thus ravaged is mostly of a 
mountainous character, the spectacle was ene 
of great grandeur, particularly in the night 
time. It must have been, as Napoleon said the 
burning of Moscow was, ‘“‘a sea and Dillows of 
fire, a sky and clouds of flame.” 

Trees were destroyed by millions. The amount 
of cut wood, timber, and bark, consumed, 
is said to have been immense. Many houses 
and barns were burned, with every thing in 
them. In this way, not a few families were 
utterly ruined. 

The effect on the birds and beasts that abound 
in the woods was most disastrous. Thousands 
perished. Fire is, of all things, that which most 
frizhtens the dumb creation, and generally they 
rush into the flames, instead of flying or run 
ning from them. 

Horses and cattle shared in the panic, and not 
a few of them perished. Men were too busy 
looking out for their families and themselves, to 
think of their four-footed slaves. 

So great was the conflagration. that rivers, 
brooks and ponds, were converted inte hot 
water,—so hot that, in some instances, it was 
steaming. In consequence, fish were killed by 
thousands. 

Crags and rocks were so heated thas they 
crumbled away or cracked. 

The loss of human life was not large, but itis 
certain that a few persons were consumed or 
suffocateds Probably it never will be known 
how many men, women and children, thus trag- 
ically passed away. 

The Erie Railroad passes through the scene of 
the conflagration, and the trains had much trou- 
ble in getting along. The paint on the cars 
was blistered, and engineers and firemen were 
singed. Rails were twisted and warped, and ties 
burned. So great was the heat, that laborers 
had to wait, before they could repair the damage 
to the railroad. 

The value of the property destroyed, is said to 
he not less than $5,000,000. On this there was 
no insurance, so the immediate sufferers have 
all the loss to bear. 

The extent of the suffering caused by this 
frightful event it is impossible to state. In such 
cases the calculating faculty is entirely at fault. 
It can, at the mest, only say that the destruction 
was great, and also the misery that was caused 
by it. 

~~“ 
LOST THE POINT. 

A story is told of one of the quondam pro 
fessors of a New England college, which may oF 
may not have found its way into print. It is 
good enough for a “twice told tale.” 

The professor belonged to that unhappy class 
who never could reproduce a jest without rob- 
bing it of all its lustre. 

One day, having met a student in the street 
who was sporting a remarkably fine new suit of 
broadcloth, the professor stopped to admire it. 
Net being familiar with the short coat-tails that 
were just then coming in fashion, he said,— 

“That is a very fine coat you have on, B— 
but it strikes me as being a trifle too short.” 

“Never mind,” answered B—, quickly, “it 
will be long enough before I get another.” 

The professor went home to dinner, and find- 
ing friends, and wishing to say something agree 
ble, commenced to laud the witticism of the 
student B—. 

“As I was coming home,” he said, “I met 
B , Who was wearing an elegant new sult. 
Said I, ‘Your coat fits nicely, B——, but isn’tit 
a trifle too short?) Whereupon B— replied, 
without an instant’s hesitation, ‘I¢ will be a long 
time before I get another.’” 








Thecompany politely endeavored to be amused, 
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while the wife, knowing her husband’s weak- | or more of the symmetrical shapes, such as the 


ness for spoiling a pun, cried out, that she could | 
not see the point of B ’s answer. 

“Neither can I,” replied the professor, “now | 
that I tell it myse/f.” | 

People who, like the professor, ure deficient 
in language, should be cautious how they trifle 
with the witticisms of others. Cc. 





w. F. | 
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PINCHING. | 


Not of plump arms by bad boys, but some- | 
thing quite different. | 
“Pinching” is a word used by srardeners. It 
means that certain plants are pinched between | 
the thumb and forefinger. Why they are treat- | 
also may seem strange, but gardeners have a | 
good reason for so doing. | 
“Itis something like this: When plants grow, | 
they push out the ends of their shoots in only 
one direction. If by any means the tip end of 
the shoet is broken off, it no longer grows in 
that one direction, but sends out new shoots | 
from the sides in two or more new directions. | 
This thing always happens to every plant if the 

tip end of a shoot is pinched off. 

Well, why not let them shoot as they please? 
Simply because the flowers, or the fruit that fol- 
lows the flowers, always comes ow the end of a 
shoot. It is plain, then, that the more shoots we 
have the more flowers or berries we shall get. 

What we are to learn from this, is, to pinch in 
June the soft and tender shoots on our garden 
plants, and thereby we shall increase our har- 
yest—be it flewers or fruit. 


a 
POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

A criminal condemned to death by the civil 
authorities, was given to surgeons to be ex- 
perimented upon. They stretched hina bound 
ona table, blindfolded him, and told him that he 
was to die by bleeding. His arm was pricked 
so that he supposed a vein had been opened; but 
blood was not even drawn. They then let warm 
water drop upon the arm and trickle into a ves- 
sel beneath. He felt the drops, heard them fall, 
thought himself bleeding to death, and died 
without loss of blood, purely from the effects of 
his imagination. The following incident is of 
the same sort, given by Dr. Fayer, an English 
physician in India. He says: 

Some time ago, on visiting the hospital one 
morning, I was told that a man had been ad- 
mitted during the night, suffering from a snake 
bite, and that he was very low. I found him in 
great prostration, hardly able to speak, and in 
astate of great depression. He and his friends 
said that during the night, on going into his hut 
a snake bit him in the foot; he was much 
alarmed, and rapidly passed into a state of in- 
sensibility when they brought him to the hospi- 
tal. They and he considered that he was dying, 
and evidently regarded his condition as hope- 
less. On being asked for a description of the 
snake, they replied they had caught it and 
brought it with them im a bottle. The bottle 
was produced, and the snake turned out to bea 
small, innoeent lvcodon. It was alive, though 
somewhat injured by the treatment it had re- 
ceived. 

On explaining to the man and his friends that 
itwas harmless, and with some difficulty mak- 
ing them believe it, the symptoms of poisoning 
rapidly disappeared, and he left the hospital as 
well as ever he was in his life, in a few hours. 

tm 


SOMETHING ABOUT GOLD. 

Awriter in the Charlestown Chronicle gives 
the following facts concerning this most precious 
metal, which the young can easily remember. 
He tells where it can be found in the mineral 
kingdom, but we should like to have him tell 
where it can be found in the vegetable kingdom, 
too. We are certain that it exists in the com- 
mon Violet, and chemistry can probably find it 
Mother plants and flowers. It is strange and 
beautiful to think of its being so widely diffused 
M nature, and in such mixtures and quantities 
that it is next to impossible to separate it. Itis 
Plain enough that God did not intend man to 
Put all the gold in his pocket. Along the banks 
of the Schuylkill, and under the whole city of 
Philadelphia, is one greac gold mine, but it is 
se enough, for the fine metal grains are so 
Scattered through the clay that every dollar’s 
Worth would cost three dollars to wet it out: 

Gold, next to iron, is the most widely diffused 
metal upon the surface of our globe. 

It occurs in granite, the oldest rock knewn to 
ae in all the rocks derived from it; it is 
Ger rhe Ne btn which traverse 
re Ase apo ee ‘it has never 

a any secondary formation. 
tis, however, much more common in alluvi- 


rs srounds, than among primitive and pyroge- 
US Tocks. It is found disseminated, under the 


form of span 
and ferrugin 
ets, and es 
on of low 
Tary floods 

It is the 


gles, in the silicious, argillaceous, 
ous sands of certain plains and riv- 
pecially in their junction, at the sea- 
y water, and after storms and tempo- 


only metal of a yellow color; it is 


cube or octahedron. It affords a resplendent 
polish, and may be exposed to the atmosphere 
for any length of time without suffering any 
change. 

It is remarkable for its beauty; is ninetee 
times heavier than water; and, next to plafi- | 
num, the heaviest known substance. Its meal | 
leability is such, that a cubic inch will cover 
thirty-five hundred square feet; and its ductili- 
ty is such, that a lump of the value of four hun- 
dred dollars, could be drawn into a wire which 
would extend around the globe. It is first men- | 
tioned in Gen. 2: 11. It was found in the coun- | 
try of Havilah, where the rivers Euphrates and | 
Tigris unite and discharge their waters into the | 
Persian Gulf. 
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SELF-MADE MAN. 

Rich men who have made their own fortunes, 
are generally hard workers. They are planning 
and toiling when other people sleep. A new 
York correspondent gives the following account 
of the manner of life of one of the wealthiest 
men in that city: 


George Law is really a lion. He has worked 
his way, as a farmer’s son, on works of. great 
utility, unaided and alone, to competence. As 
a business man, he has moved on magnificently 
in the accomplishment of works of great nation- 
al importance—canals, railroads, steamships, 
the high bridge over the Harlem River, convey- 
ing to this city the Croton water, and in his ca- 
reer, employing brigades of men; he is never in 
a hurry, never in trouble like other men. 

He deals justly, walks humbly and fears God. 
With a massive brain, immense executive talent, 
and a judginentinfallible, his immense business, 
employing multitudes of men and horses, moves 
on like a town clock. 

To be sure he looks on, and nothing escapes 
him, and winds it up like a family clock once a 
week, but it goes on tremendously. His men 
look to him for counsel, and he sees justice done 
them. He has no fondness for dash or display, 
but lives rationally with a wife and five children. 
He spends every evening at home. 

He is a great reader, and is, Dr. Cox excepted, 
one of the best historians in the country. He 
belongs to no clubs, never drinks, swears or uses 
tobacco. 

HO 


WOULDN’T TROUBLE HER NEIGHBORS. 

There are small people who contrive to live 
largely off their neighbors, and the worst of it 
is, they are apt to possess so much cool effron- 
tery as to pocket your property without apolo- 
gies, adding insult to injury: 


“Mrs. H.,” exclaimed a little urchin, on run- 
ning into a near neighbor’s house, “mother 
wanted me to ask, would ye please lend ’er yer 
candle-moulds ?” 

The moulds were given’ him, and he ran home. 
In a few moments he returned with this query : 

“Motber wants to know if ye’d be kind 
enough to lend her some wickin’ ?” 

The wicking was measured off, and he again 
_— But he soon appeared again, and 
said,— 

“Mother would be so thankful if ye had a lit- 
tle taller ye’d be so kind as to lend her?” 

firs. H. good-naturedly produced the desired 
article, and as the boy started for the door, she 
said, “Wouldn’t your mother like to have me 
come over and mould the candles for her?” 

“Wal, yis,” replied the boy. “I reckon she’d 
like it fust rate,’cos she sed she didn’t under- 
stand it veryvell; but she don’t like to be trou- 
blin’ her neighbors, so she wouldn’t ask ye.” 

~~ .——— 
HOW HE GOT A FURLOUGH. 

Instances were not infrequent during the late 
war, of men mutilating their limbs on purpose 
to escape service: 

Harry M’Arthur used to tell of an Irishman 
who was seen at the trenches of Yorktown, hold- 
ing his hand above the earthworks. His captain 
asked him,— 

“What are you doing that for, Pat?” 

He replied, with a grin and a working of his 
fingers,— 

“Tm a feelin’ for a furlough, sure!” 

Just then a minnie ball struck his arm below 
the wrist. Slowly drawing it down and grasp- 
‘ing it with the other hand to restrain the blood, 
while a queer expression of pain and humor 
passed over his face, he exclaimed, — 

“An’ faith, sir, it’s a discharge.’ 
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CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF TWO DIA- 
MONDS, 

A Parisian countess lately lost two valuable 
diamonds from her necklace. They were found 
in the street by a gamin who traded them toone 
of his fellows for a pocket-knife; the second boy 
played at marbles with them, lost one in a gut- 
ter and gave the other toa servant, who showed 
it to her mistress, a jeweller’s wife, who recog- 
nized it as belonging to the countess, who was 
one of her husband’s customers. Afterwards the 
other diamond was discovered in the conductor 
leading to the sewer, the boy indicating the spot 
where he-had lost it. All of us are not so lucky. 


———_+or 


THE natives of South Africa do not require 
clothes to keep them warm, because they are 
Hot-tentots, don’t you see? The Coolies are a 
different sort of people altogether. 


— tO) 


Tue King of Siam is seventeen years old, and 
is simply known as Somdetch Phra-Poramendz- 
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Gost! COMPANION. 


These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest num+*ers ot 
new subscribers to THe COMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost......... $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each..........$50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........$12. 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each...,......$5. 
15 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost 
of eac ’ 


15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
of each 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessfulin enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 
Is one of HALLETT, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
jugtly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 
Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8. 
D. & W. H. SMITH, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 


Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of GAMES and PEN- 


CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 
Will be given tothe FirTy SUBSCRIBERS who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Premiums or Commissions they may receive for 
their new subscribers. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—1F YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
kast year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 


Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 


RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any-person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a sabscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as tu receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full listis 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 
The SunacrirTion Price of THE CoMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


Pavers DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
mentin advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 








teadily erystali; 
adily cry Stallizable, and always assumes one 


Maha-Chu-alon-Korn, He has no other name. 


us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 80 letters. 
My 1, 10, 22, 34, 56, 61, 68 was an ancient tree. 
My 6, 14, 26, 72. 38, 53, 62 was an ancient marty r. 
My 11, 18, 36, 4, 45, 60, 76 was an ancient officer. 
My 16, 27, 44, 65, 78, 78, 32 was an ancient town. 
My 24, 31, 67, 49, 33, 2, 40 was an ancient city. 
My 30, 57, 12, 66, 74, 48, 19 was a celebrated woman. 
My 35, 63, 17, 25, 48, 18, 54 was an ancient tribe. 
My 41, 8, 32, 39, 59, 77, 19 was a celebrated Philis- 
tine. 
My 46, 55, 71, 50, 3, 13, 33 was a musical instrument. 
My 51, 21, 74, 2, 41, 16, 32 was an ancient fountain. 
My 9, 52, 49. 9, 23, 42 was a disciple. 
My ¢ 7, 29, 20, 37, 44 was an ancient town. 
My 7 39, 69, 35 was a Bible bird. 
My 75, 28, 33, 7, was a Bible gem. 
My 80, 20, 12, 5, 34, 38, 28, was a celebrated woman. 
My Whole is a verse from’ the Proverbs. IsoLa. 

















DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 


INITIALS AND FINALS. 

A fine publication, grave, witty and wise, 

Concealed in these nine simple crozs-words here lies; 
’Tis the cheapest and best, the most noble and true, 
And surely, dear reader, it’s well known to you. 


CROSS WORDS. 

A mineral common in this land. 

He perished at the head of his command, 

This feeling is akin to friendship true. 

A canine howl, which has been heard by you. 

A lake in New York State must next be seen. 

This word, I’m sure, invisible must mean. 

One of the Sandwich Islands next will stand. 

. Inhabitant of a distant heathen land. 

. I give my light to many a distant strand. 
HavutTBoy. 

4. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

Take one letter from an animal and leave a cover- 
ing for the feet. A tree and leave an article of food. 
A garment and leave an animal. A _ vessel and 
leave a quadruped. A fruit and leave what we should 
detest. An article of furniture and leave a story. A 
bird and leave an animal. A metal and leave a part 
in music. A coloring substance and leave a measure. 
A fruit and leave a Latin prefix. A garden tool and 
leave a prononn. GREENOCK. 

5. 


How beautiful my first appears, 
Now winter has left the plain, 

And laughing May sheds joyous tears 
My second to be again. 

But should some one my /irst call me, 
(Perhaps some one may do it,) 

My second I'd get up you see, 
irl should chance to know it. 

Now when the printer sends his bill, 
Derisively don’t greet it, 

But say “OK, and so I will 
Now take my whole and meet it.” 

E. B. CLemrn’?.. 
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Conundrums. 


Why is a carpenter like a barber? Because he can’t 
get along without shavings. 

What’s the difference between a turnkey and a 
jeweller? One watches cells and the other sells 
watches. 

Why isn’t a fisimonger a nice acquaintance? 
cause tes sure to be a sed/-sish man. 

What kind of a robbery is not dangerous? 
robbery, of course. 

Why can every inhabitant of the torrid circle claim 
it as his exclusive property? Because it is his zone. 

If a lady were threatened to be kissed by a gentle- 
man, and she objected, what place near the coast of 
France might she name? Ushant. 


Be- 


A safe 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “Something funny.” 

2. Bark, Dark, Hark, Lark, Mark, Park. 

8. “It’s never too late to mend.” 

4. Chicago. r 

5. Spear, Pear, Reap, Rape, Pare, Are, Ear, Pea, 
6 


Ape. 
b Sree, Mackerel, Account, Hero, Ann, 
OMAHA, ALTON, 





fore the-paper is di 


7. George Peabody. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

Outside my garden gate she stood, 

Swinging her little Shaker hood; 

A blue-eyed, sunburned cottage child, 

Hither by birds and flowers beguiled. 

Her eyes a dreamy story told, 

And sunshine changed her hair to gold. 

Her arms and neck were brown and bare, 

Exposed alike to sun and air; 

Yet each was formed with natural grace, 

*And beauty blessed her upturned face. 

With random steps, her shoeless feet 

Had wandered up the dusty street, 

Where, lingering ’neath my linden’s shade, 

I spied the pretty country maid. 


With mocking notes my tropic bird 

Trilled his wild song where vine leaves stirred ; 
His brilliant cage of gilded wire 

Gleamed through the green, like glowing fire. 
From dainty, yellow-plumaged throats, 
Canaries warbled witching notes; 

And hovering near the garden gate, 

The turtle dove cooed to her mate. 


I watched the child from casement wide, 
With Shaker swinging at her side; 
Entranced with song of each bright bird, 
She stood soul-rapt in what she heard, 
Like rural picture, wondrous fair, 
Painted in rustic beauty there. 

At last, with voice toned low and mild, 
I spoke,—and roused the dreamy child. 
She started, with a look of pain, 

Then turned to tread the street again ; 
With kindly words I bade her wait, 
And hastened to the garden gate. 

I led the little creature in, 

And sought her childish trust to win. 


She told me that her summer hours 

Were often spent with birds and flowers; 
The woods and hills were all her own, 
And she could ramble there alone. 

She loved to breathe the mountain air, 
And learn her Maker’s lessons there. 

It seemed to her the forest birds 

Strung all their sweetest notes with words; 
Sometimes she thought they almost knew 
Her ear could tell their language, too; 

For when she scattered seeds and grain, 
They thanked her in their loudest strain, 
Her birds flew o’er the woodland free, 
She wouldn’t like to change with me. 

I showed her pansies, large and rare, 
That I had reared by constant care; 
Red-robed azaleas, gay and bright, 

And callas dressed in mantles white; 
Cactus and rose trees, blossom crowned, 
Their stalks with thorn-clad armor bound. 
Choice beds of spicy tropic flo wers, 
Whose fragrance filled my garden bowers. 


Her hand in mine, the child I led 
O’er all my grounds, then gently said, 
Would you not give, for such as these, 
Your hillside pets and forest trees? 
No, lady, no! O blame me not, 

1 cannot choose this lovely spot; 

The violets in yonder glen 

Would miss my daily coming then; 
The cowslips by the river’s brink 
Would droop their yellow stars, I think. 
The blooming clover, white and red, 
Would listen for my barefoot tread; 
The pines would mourn, in whispers low, 
The cottage vines all tangled grow, 
The squirrel, in the walnut tree, 

In vain would chatter words to me. 

I, too, should grieve to leave them all, 
Brave giant oak, or floweret small. 
The bees beside the lilac hedge, 

The daises on the window ledge, 

The water cresses by the brook, 

The bluebells in their cosy nook, 

All, all have grown so dear to me, 
Lady, I would not change with thee. 


1 looked into her lifted eyes, 

Blue as the depths of summer skies— 

Dear child! God’s love with Nature blent, 
To thy young heart has brought content, 
Nor would I dare to change thy lot; 

Go, seek again thy woodland cot. 


Raising my eyes to heaven’s pure Jight, 
I whispered, as she sped from sight, 
“Great God! thou hast in various ways 
From this babe’s mouth perfected praise.”’ 
Mak WINTHROP. 


“NAE STRIFE UP HERE.” 

It is related that an old Scotch elder had once 
a serious dispute with his minister at an elders’ 
meeting. He said some hard things, and almost 
broke the minister’s heart. Afterwards he went 
home, and the minister went home, too. The 
next morning, the elder came down, and his 
wife said to him,— 

“Ye look sad, John, what is the matter with 
ye: 

“Ah?” he replied, “you would look sad, too, 
had vou had such adream as I have. [dreamed 
1 had been to the elders’ meeting, and had said 
some hard things, and grieved the minister; and 
when he went home | thought he died, and went 
to heaven; and 1 thought afterward I died too, 
and went to heaven; and when I got to the gates 
of heaven, out came the minister, and put out 
his hand to take me, saying, ‘Come along, 
John; there's nae strife up here; I’m happy to 
see ye. 





The elder went to his minister directly, to beg 
his pardon, and found he was dead. The elder 
was so stricken with the blow, that two weeks 
after, he also departed. 

“And I should not wonder,” said he who re- 
lated the incident, “if he meet the minister at 
heaven’s gate, and hear him say, ‘Come along, 
John, there’s nae strife up here.’ ” 


————+or—_—_—_— 


THE LITTLE MUSICIAN. 

“Nuisance!” So said a young school girl who 
sat next me in the city cars. $ 

She was out of humor; perhaps she had an 
imperfect lesson at school; perhaps she was 
weary of sittingin a close room so many hours; 
perhaps her head ached badly, and she was faint 
for her dinner. 

“Little nuisance!” Whe was a little nui- 
sance? 

It was a poor boy, who had first paid his five 
pennies to the conductor, and had commenced 
playing on an accordeon, in the hope of getting 
some money from the gentlemen and ladies in 
the car. 

Some scowled, some pouted, and some, like 
the young lady I have mentioned, loudly called 
him “a nuisance.” Still the boy played on, 
with a weary, spiritless look in his young face, | 
as if to say,— 

“I know it is poor musie, very poor, to ears 
which are used to concert or opera singing; but 
havé pity on a poor boy, who would earn a few 
honest pence for his bread, who will not steal, 
and dislikes to beg.” 

It was of nouse. The gentlemen were busy 
reading their newspapers, the ladies in taking 
care of their hooped skirts and flounces. ‘‘Lily 
Dale” charmed them not, nor “Auld Lang 
Syne.” : 

There were diamond pins flashing in the sun- 
light from gentlemen’s shirt bosoms, rubies and 
emeralds from the ladies’ fingers, and a massive 
gold bracelet clasped a snowy arm that was nev- 
er pinched by cruel want. Little parcels, too, 
the ladies had, from which peeped costly pur- 
chases in embroidered lace and muslins. Little 
boys were with them, so unlike the little musi- 
cian, in their silk-velvet jackets, frilled collars, 
and plump, rosy faces, that one could hardly be- 
lieve both to belong to the same human family. 

Still the boy played on, with the old, weary, 
spiritless look, with his soft eyes fixed upon 
those unsympathizing faces: silver and gold 
glistened through the net-work of dainty purses, 
but not for him. 

One more tune the child played; then, folding 
his accordeon up under his arm, he stepped from 
the car, and was out of sight. 

Where? In the great, busy city? Did he sink 
down fainting from hunger and fatigue, feeling 
that God and His angels had left him? Did he 
stand before some broker’s shop-window, as I 
have seen many a little ragged child stand, 
counting the shining piles of dollars, half-dol- 
lars, and quarters, and the great round golé 
pieces—only one of which would make his weary 
feet leap for joy? 

God help the lad! Did he look at them with 
hungry eyes, and count them over and over, till 
wrong seemed to him to be right, and the little 
hand that never was stained by dishonesty be- 
came foul with crime? No—it were sad to be 
hungry and houseless; but it were sadder yet 
to be shut up in a prison—a bad conscience 
keeping him tormenting company. 

Where did he go?—the “little nuisance’— 
where? The papers told me the next morning. 
Listen: . 

‘A little boy who is accustomed to play the 
accordeon in the street-cars, in stepping from the 
Fulton ferry-boat to the pier, last evening, acci- 
déntally lost his footing, and was drowned.” 

No more fault-finding voices to ask why don't 
the lad earn his living, or calling him “a nui- 
sance” when he tried the only thing he could do, 
and failed; no more returns at nightfall with 
leaden feet and empty pockets. The boats 
plough on just as merrily; the water dances and 
sparkles all the same as if the light in his blue 
y nal were not quenched forever.—Play Day 

00k. 
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INTERRUPTED. 

We heard once of a very boisterous preacher, 
who disturbed a large dog sleeping in a pew. 
The dog commenced barking, and the more the 
preacher and his owner tried to quiet him, the 
more furiously he barked, so that the service 
was broken up. A donkey seems to have done 
the same thing in the West,-according to Apple- 
tons’ Journal: 

One of our Western dioceses is presided over 
by an cloquent and earnest preacher, who has a 
habit, as he approaches the end of a sermon, of 
closing his manuscript and finishing his dis- 
course by an extemporancous appeal to the con- 
sciences of his hearers. 

On the occasion of one of his visitations to a 
settlement, he appointed service in a school- 
house which stood upon a beautiful unenclosed 
common, which was a fine range for the cattle 
of the neighborhood. 

It was a beautiful Sunday afternoon in June, 
warm, but breezy, and by no means oppressive. 
The neat white school-house was well filled with 
an attentive audience, and all the windows 
(which reached near the ground) were raised, in 
order to admit a free circulation of air. 

Among the cattle that had collected on the 
| shady side of the school-house was a rough- 
looking, but venerable and sober donkey. He 
remained quiet and contented near one of the 
side windows, opposite to the bishop, during the 
reading of the service. 

The bishop announced his text, and preached 
an impressive sermon; and, as his habit was, 





upon the practical exhortation, he closed his 





congregation, and waiting for an instant until 
there was perfect silence, he said, in a deep, low 
and impressive tone,— 

“And now, beloved, what think you of these 
things?” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when the donkey thrust his head through the 
open window, and gave one of those horrid, ter- 
rible, unearthly screams, that no creature but one 
of his kind can, and of which no words can con- 
vey an adequate idea. 

The bishop, though a man of coolness, was 
very much flurried. His face turned all colors, 
and he could not utter a word; while the con- 
gregation found it difficult to refrain from ex- 
plosive laughter. The boys and girls laughed 
outright. 

Very soon, however, an oppressive silence pre- 
vailed, and the bishop, biting his lips, com- 
menced again. 

“IT say, my brethren, what think you of these 
things?” 

Again, at the very instant, came the deafening, 
terrible screech of the melancholy-looking beast, 
as if in answer to the bishop’s earnest question. 
This was too much. In less than a minute, the 
sermon, benediction and all, was ended, and the 
building was emptied, and the people, convulsed 
— laughter, were making their way home- 
ward. 
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ALMOST HUNG FOR HIS ZEAL. 
You have read of the reporter, who, without 
any paper or note-book, found himself in a 
crowded hall at the opening of a great speech, 
and, determined not to lose the specch, took it 
all down in short hand on his shirt collar. 
Queer adventures, some funny and some tragic, 
have been encountered by these newspaper men, 
in their anxiety to get first accounts, and crowd 
ahead of the telegraph. Here is a stramge stery 
of an English reporter, who came near giving 
his neck for his enterprise: 


He lived a mile or so out of town, and on one 
side of the road, for a considerable part of the 
way, was a thick grove. As he was returning 
heme, late one night, after having seen the pa- 
per to press, he observed that one of the trees 
near the roadside had an unusual appearance, 
Going within the fence, he discovered that the 
body of a man was suspended from one of the 
branches. Hurriedly cutting it down, he drew 
the body into a part of the grove where the un- 
dergrowth was thick, intending to conceal it. 
This done, he went home. 

Next morning he was taken into eustody, on 
a charge of wilful murder, and brought before 
a magistrate. 

A gamekeeper, going through the wood at 
early daylight, had discovered the body in its 
place of concealment, and some other person 
remembered that about midnight he had seen 
the reporter issue from the grove. 

The case was suspicious—until a constable, 
searching the pockets of the dead man, discov- 
ered a written statement, containing his name 
and place of abode, and declaring that he had 
resolved to commit suicide. Of course the re- 
porter was discharged. 

His explanation was to the effect that finding 
such a fine bit of “local” as this too late for his 
own paper, he had concealed the corpse in or- 
der that the rival journal, which was to appear 
on the next day, should not profit by the news. 
But for the suicide’s confession, a pretty strong 
case of circumstantial evidence might have been 
made out against the knight of the pen. 





——_+o>—____. 
SAFETY IN OBEDIENCE. 

It is well for all parents to exact prompt obe- 
dience of their children. And it is of great im- 
portance for children to know how to obey with- 
out questioning or pouting. A Prussian boy in 
the following story saved his life by the habit of 
direct obedience: 


On a railroad in Prussia, not long ago, a 
switch-tender was just taking his place, in order 
to turn a train that was coming in sight on to a 
different track. This was necessary to prevent 
it from dashing against another train that was 
coming in the opposite direction. Just at this 
moment he saw his little boy playing on the 
track along which the train was to pass. What 
could he do? His first thought was to rush 
towards his child, and snatch him from the dan- 
gerous place. But he could not do this and get 
back to the switch in time. Then there would 
be a collision, and perhaps a hundred lives or 
more would be lost. O, what agony filled the 
father’s heart at that trying moment! But, 
quick as thought, he resolved to do his duty by 
attending to the switch first, whatever might 
happen. So he turned the switch, and then 
cried out to his little boy, “Lie down! lie down!” 
The boy had learned to obey at once, just as the 
sun does. Instantly he stretched himself along on 
the ground between the rails. The heavy train 
went thundering over him—the passengers sit- 
ting quietly in the train, knowing nothing of 
the agony that was filling that loving father’s 
heart. The moment the train had passed, he 
rushed to where his boy lay. He was afraid 
that he would find nothing but his mangled, 
bleeding body. But, to his great delight and 
joy, he found him alive and unhurt. The boy’s 
ready obedience had saved him. 


—— +> 


BISHOP BEVERIDGE ON HIS DEATH- 
BED, 

When the pious Bishop Beveridge was on his 
death-bed, he did not know any of his friends or 
connections. A minister, with whom he had 
been well acquainted, visited him, and, when 
conducted into his room, he said, “Bishop Bev- 





Re expounding his text, and before entering 


manuscript. Looking attentively around his 
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said the bishop. Being told who the ministe 
was, he said that he did notknow him. Another 
friend came, who had been equally well known 
and accosted him in a similar manner. ‘ 
“De you know me, Bishop Beveridge?’ 
“Who are you?” said he. Being told it was 
one of his intimate friends, he said he did no 
know him. 

His wife then came to his bedside, and askeg 
him if he knew her. 

“Who are you?” said he. Being told she was 
his wife, he said he did not know her. 
“Well,” said one of them, “Bishop Beveridve 
do you know the Lord Jesus Christ?” — 
“Jesus Christ?” said he, reviving as if the 
name had produced on him the influence of g 
charm. 

“O, yes! I have known Him these ferty years, 
Precious Saviour! He is my only hope!” ~ 





TO BE TRUSTED. 
There is something noble in, any child who 
keeps a promise sacredly. And if all children 
knew how much satisfaction such a habit wil] 
give them, and how much cemfort it gives their 
parents, they would be careful never to break g 
promise. Here is a case in point: 


Alfred was missing one night about sunset, 
Mother was getting anxious, for she always 
wished him to be home early. A neizhborcom. 
ing in, said a number of boys had gone to the 
river to swim, and he thought he was safe 
enough with them. 

“No,” said the mother; “he promised me he 
would not go there without my leave, and he 
always keeps his word. He never told me a lie,” 
But seven o’clock came, then eight, and 
mother was still watching and waiting for the 
step of Alfred; but it was half-past eight before 
his merry shout and whistle were heard, when he 
ran in the gate. 

“Confess, now,” said the neighbor, “that you 
have been to the river with the other boys, and 
so kept away till late.” 

How the boy’s eyes flashed, and the crimson 
mounted to his cheeks! 

“No, sir! I told my mother I would never go 
there without her leave; and do you think [ 
would tell a lic? I helped James to find the 
cows, which had strayed in the woods, and did 
not think I should be so late.” 

James, coming up the street just then, came 
to tell us “he was afraid we had been alarmed; 
they had been so far in the wood it made them 
late in getting home.” 

“I think,” said the neighbor, turning to the 


comfort in store for you, madam. Such a boy 
as that will make a noble man.” 





WHERE THE ACCENT CAME, 
The favorite sport of lawyers, commonly 
called “badgering a witness,” excites so general 
a dislike to the profession among all who ever 
testified in court, that any instance of a witness 
taking the sport out of the saucy attorney's 
hands, is considered a capital treat: 


At a trial in the Court of King’s Bench be 
tween two publishing houses, as to an alleged 
piracy of an arrangement of “The Old English 
Gentleman,” T. Cooke was called to the stand 
as awitness. On cross-examination by Sir James 
Scarlett, the counsel rather flippantly said,— 

Now, sir, you say that the two melodies are 
the stime, but different. What do you meat, 
sir? 

Tom promptly answered, “I said that the 
notes in the two copies were alike, but witha 
different accent. 

Sir James—What is musical accent? : 

Cooke—My terms are a guinea a lesson, sil. 
(A loud laugh.) : 

Sir James, rather ruffled—Don’t mind your 
terms, sir; 1 ask you what is musical accent? 
Can you see it? 

Cooke—No. 

Sir James—Can you feel it? 

Cooke—A musician can. (Great laughter.) 

Sir James, very angrily — Now, pray, sv, 
don’t beat about the bush, but tell his lordship 
and the jury, who are supposed to know noth 
ing about it, the meaning of what you call ac 
cent. 

Cooke—Accent in music is a stress laid on 
@ particular note, as you would lay a stress on 
any given word, for the purpose of being better 
understood. If I were to say yeu are an 43s, It 
rests on ass; but were I to say you are an ass, It 
rests on you, Sir James. 

Reiterated shouts of laughter by the whole 
court, in which the Bench joined, followed this 
repartee. Silence being obtained, Lord Denman, 
the judge, with much seeming gravity, accosted 
the chopfallen counsel: “Are you satisfied, Sit 
James?” 

Sir James (deep red as he naturally was) had 
become scarlet in more than name, and, in 4 
great huff, said, “The witness may go down. 


42> 
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NOBLE ANSWER. 


At aslave market in one of the Southern States, 
before the abolition of slavery, a smart, active 
colored boy was put up for sale. A kind ma* 
ter, who pitied his condition, not wishing him 
to have a cruel owner, went up to him # 
said,— ‘ 

“If I buy you will you be honest?” 

The boy, with a look that baffled descriptio”, 
replied,— . 

“[ will be honest, whether you buy me @ 
not. 

Could any boy, white or black, have made 4 
nobler answer than that? 





eridge, do you know me?” “Who are you?” 





“But though ‘slave’ they have enrolled me, 
Minds are never to be sold.” 


mother, as he took his hat to go home, “‘thereis . 
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For the Companion. 


VISIT TO MRS. FRY. 

Ever since Mrs. Wilder had told the children 
how the old lady, whom they called Mrs. Pen- 
wiper, had once saved her life, they had wished 
yery much to go and see her. a 

“And can’t we take her a present?” asked 
Nannie. 

“You can if you wish. 
taking?” ‘ 

“Q, you can buy us some things,” said Nan- 
nie. 

“But it seems to me that would be my pres- 
ent, not yours.” 

“ft would be ours if you gave it to us,” said 
Benny. 

“The Germans say,” continued Mrs. Wilder, 
“that a gift should be some article made by the 
giver himself.” 

Then Nannie began to name over all the ar- 
tides she had ever made, and the list was not 
very long. 

First, there was a pair of stockings, but she 
had been a whole year knitting them, and Mrs. 
Fry would be tired waiting. Last Christmas she 
had given her father a purse, but so much of it 
had been pulled out and done over by other peo- 
ple, that she was not sure it was her own work, 
after all. 

“[have made caps for Aunt Flora. 
think Mrs. Fry would like a cap?” 

Aunt Flora was a large, black silk doll, and 
wore caps very much like Mrs. Fry’s; so Mrs. 
Wilder said she thought that would do nicely. 

Benny was at a loss, for those little hands had 
destroyed many more things than they had ever 
made. 

“Of course boys don’t sew,” said he; “but 
mother, if I carry her some cherries off of my 
very own tree, won’t that do just as well?” 

“Quite as well,” said his mother; “but where 
is your tree?” + 

“Ithasn’t grown yet; but I am going to plant 

the cherry-stones right away.” - 

“We shall have to wait so long for your cher- 
ties,” said his mother, laughing, “that I think 
we must contrive something else. Let me sce, 
you have some money in your savings bank.” 

“O yes, and I will buy something with that,” 
said Benny, greatly relieved. 

Nannie worked very steadily on the cap, and 

theday it was finished, Benny went out shop- 
ping. 

He returned, looking much pleased and excit- 
ed, but would show his purchase to no one. 
One bright Saturday afternoon, the children, 
with their mother, set out on their long-talked- 
of visit. 
The way lay through a pleasant, winding lane, 
with trees on both sides. The birds and butter- 

flies seemed to be keeping holiday, and s0 did 

the brook that went dashing and turning som- 

ersaults down the hill. 

In fact, there were so many wonders on the 
route, that the party got along very slowly, but 
atlast they came in sight of Mrs. Fry’s house. 

She herself stood in the doorway, but the chil- 

dren scarcely knew her, because she had not on 

the long black cloak and hood. 
She was very glad to see them, and took them 

into her little parlor, which, although it had a 

White floor and wooden chairs, was as neat as 

neat could be. 

Nannie was uncommonly still, for she was 
tring to remember the specch she had pre- 
pared to make when she should present the cap 
to Mrs. Fry. 
She had meant to courtesy and say, “Please 

accept a small present from a little girl, as a 

token of gratitude.” But now she had forgot- 

ten it all, and she came forward blushing, and 

thrust her gift into Mrs. Fry’s lap, saying, “I 

made it.’’ 

“Did you, dear? 
the kind old tady. 

Then Benny, with his fiager in his mouth, si- 
dled up and presented his offering. It was a red 
and white sugar dog. But Mrs. Fry did not 
laugh at all at this odd present. She knew he 

a done his best, and valued his gift accord- 

sly. 
“You’re a good little boy,” she said, “and I 
shall think every thing of it, because you gave 
it to me.” 


Then she put the dog on the mantelpiece with 


. What do you think of 


Do you 


Well, it’s a beauty,” said 


happiest, the old lady or the children. 


for her, we never should have had any mother.” 


One could hardly have told which was the 
“Only think,” said Nannie, “if it hadn’t been 


Rutu CHESTERFIELD. 
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For the Companion. 


OLD TIM’S APPLES. 





Once there was a queer old man who lived all 
alone in asmall cottage. His real name was 
Timothy Gregg, but people usually called him 
Old Tim. 
Old Tim did his own washing, and mending, 
and baking, and he kept himself and his little 
house and garden looking clean and neat. 
He was not cross or ill-natured, but he was 
very quiet, and rarely went among people. So 
no one felt very much acquainted with him. 
In Old Tim’s garden were two apple trees, of 
which the old man was very proud. They bore 
splendid great apples, as good to eat as they 
were to look at, and the village storekeepers 
were always glad to buy all Old Tim was willing 
to spare. 
One year the trees hung unusually full, but 
just as it was time to gather them, the old man 
had the misfortune to sprain his ankle so badly 
that he could scarcely move about at all. 
He was greatly troubled about his apples, and 
thought he had better get some boy to gather 
them. So he hobbled to his door, and sat watch- 
ing for any who might pass. el 
Pretty soon two boys came along the road, 
and when they came near enough, Old Timcalled 
out, “Boys, stop a minute. I want to speak to 
you.” 
The boys stopped and looked at him. 
“Can I get you todo a little job for me?” 
asked Old Tim. 
“Guess you can’t,” said one boy, rudely. 
“Tl pay you well,” said the old man. 
sprained my ankle, and’’—— 
“And I’ve gota bone in my foot,” said the 
other boy, winking at his companion; “and Joe 
here has got a spine in his back. We can’t 
work, either of us.” And the two boys went 
along, laughing. 
One of them turned round and called back to 
Old Tim that perhaps he “might get Mr. Bailey. 
Old Tim thought they were very bad boys, 
and wished he could shake them. 
Mr. Bailey was the minister. 
Just then another bey came in sight. 
He was a stout, rosy-cheeked boy, and was 
whistling with all his might. 
“TI wonder if he is like the others,” thought 
Old Tim. But he called him, and the boy 
stopped whistling, and came pleasantly up to 
the door to see what was wanted. 
“O yes,” said he, when the old man had told 
him. “I might come before and after school 
easy enough. I’ll come to-morrow morning.” 
The next morning he came and picked apples, 
while old Tim sat in the door and looked at him. 


“ve 


packed in barrels, Old Tim offered him money. 
“No, I don’t want any pay. Iam glad to help 
you, and I’m sorry you sprained your foot.” 
him to carry them home. 

had been so rude to Old Tim. 

ples. What beauties! 


Will?” 


trees. Aren’t they splendid?” 


Will had the best of the bargain, afterall. a. 





A zee gee died lately in New Jersey. 
her death 
as true as you sit in that chair, if Jesus has sai 





= duck and a plaster image of “little Sam- 


When he had finished, and they were niecly 
But the rosy-cheecked boy laughed and said, 
Old Tim could not make him take the money, 

so he filled a basket with nice apples, and told 
As he walked along he met the two boys who 


“O my!” exclaimed Joe, looking at the ap- 
Where did you get them, 


Will gave each of the boys a large one, say- 
ing, “Old Tim gave them to me for picking his 


Will walked away whistling, and the other 
boys looked very sheepish. They thought they 
had lost something by their rudeness, and that 


On 


she said to her mother, server their semi-annual dividends, or the de 
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D. B. Brooks & Bro., 55 Washington Street, Bosten, 
are delighting the community by introducing the new 
and deservedly popular game “Le Cercle,’* which is pro- 
nounced by Gov. Burnside and others to be far superior 
to Croquet. Send 10cents for illustrated book. 23-lw 





NATURE'S REMEDY for the cure of all diseases arising 
from impurities of the blood, including Scrofula, Erysip- 
elas, Canker, Mumors of all kinds, Dyspepsia, Constipa- 
tion and Headache. is found in **Poland’s Humor Doctor" 
—A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, chemically and scientifi- 
cally compounded, and which acts directly upon the 
causes of these complaints. The “Humor Doctor" has 
stood the test of years and is no new article to be tried 
and found wanting. 23—lw 








Many YEARS AGo, when among the Indians, Dr. 
Greene obtained the knowledge of remedies that promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth of the hair, and this he has 
used with entire success in a practice of a quarter of a 
century. It has recently been placed in the market, and 
as far as its virtues have become known itis invariably 
used instead of the numerous injurious compounds be- 
tore the public. 

Be sure you get Dr. GREENE'S Harr RESTORER, as the 
country is flooded with worth ess articles. For sale by 
dealers generally. If your druggist should not have it, 
order it from Dr. Greene, at the Medical Institute, 34 





Temple Place, Boston, where it is prepared. Price, $1; 

six bottles for $5. 23-—lw 
KEY CHECKS, with your name and address, for 30c, 

post-paid. W. WELLES, Elmwood, Ill. 23—l1w 





BOYS !-—A Chance for Fun: and a Fortune! 
Secretart of catching Fish in any water as fast as you 
can pull them out, and No HUMBUG. Sent for 20 cts. by 
JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 23-—lw 





What is Said 
—or— 
POLAND’S 


HUMOR DOCTOR! 


“The very best remedy for all kinds of Huwors known 
to the Faculty,"’ is the expression of a celebrated phy- 
sician, conversant with the preparation of this valua- 
ble compound. 


“Manufactured by responsible parties, with the great- 
est carefulness and from THE BEST OF VEGETABLE MA- 
TERIAL, I not only can cheerfully recommend it, but am 
satisfied that it will do all that is claimed for it." This 
is the opinion of another who never lends his approval 
unless positive in his knowledge. 


A gentleman of Boston, sorely afflicted with Bots for 
two years, attests that through the “IIumor Doctor” 
all his boils were removed, and his health fully re- 
stored. 


A lady in Massachusetts writes: ‘My case was a se- 
vere and obstinate one. The humor which so afflicted 
me was a combination of erysipelas and salt rheum; my 
general health quite peor; yet from the commencement 
of my taking the ‘Humor Doctor’ my health began to im- 
prove. I am satisfied that this remedy entirely cured 
me." . 


Anold gentleman of 72 years says: ‘My case is pecu 
liarly worth mentioning. On my first appearance’ at 
Dr. Poland's office I had on an old pair of rubber over- 
shoes, with both feet and ankles badly swollen, in many 
places raw and bleeding. In a few weeks the ‘Humor 
Doctor’ had entirely removed the humor from my sys- 
tem, and I could wear my boots without inconvenience." 


In Melrose, and nearly every town in Massachusetts, 
the “Humor Doctor" not only has an excellent name, 
but is spoken of asa veryreliable and safe medicine for 
athe cure of all humors and impurities of the blood. 


An eminent physician, who had a large practice in 
New Hampshire, used the “Humor Doctor" largely, es- 
teeming it of such value as to consMer it one of his most 
precious medicines. He says: “I always found it true to 
what I expected of it." 


An army surgeon, whose acquaintance with this rem- 
edy was full and complete, in ordering it for the hospital 
at which he was stationed, writes: ‘I know its worthso 
well thatI cannot refrain from using it to help our poor 
boys regain some small degree of health, which the im- 
pure state of their blood will otherwise prevent their 
preserving. It will not only help them, but be of im- 
mense advantage in assisting nature to throw off dis- 
ease."” 


From all sections of the country, from all classes of 
society, including Physicians, Apothecaries, and heads of 
families, one general verdict of approval is given in tavor 
of the “Humor Doctor." Its health-restoring properties, 
and its wonderful cleansing power when brought in con- 
tact with the blood, make it at all times applicable in the 
severest as well as in the mildest form of Humor, wheth- 
er inward or outward. 


Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 106 Han- 
over St., and for sale by Druggists generally. 23—l1w 





ROOT BEER. 


25 Cents will buy a package composed of Sarsa- 
parilla, Spikenard, Wintergreen, Checkerberry, Dande- 
lion, &c., &c., sufficient to make five gallons of a very 
pleasant beverage, while possessing properties that wiil 
help restore and keep in a healthy condition the St h, 


THE PRIZE! 
A New Sunday School Singing Book. 
PUBLISHED BY 
ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


Single copies sent for examination on receipt of 35 cts. 
2—-4w 


Black Walnut Parlor and Chamber 
rmnvTy 
FURNITURE. 
GG Also, SANDFORD'S REFRIGERATORS. 469 
P. S.—We would inform our friends and patrons that 
we have disposed of our entire stock of second-hand fur- 
niture, and invite all to call and examine our New Spring 
— at our warerooms, 56 and 58 UNION St., Boston. 
21—5w 





VEGETINE! 
Purely Vegetable. 
NATURE’S REMEDY. 





A valuable Indian Compound for restoring the health, 
and for the permanent cure of all diseases arising from 
impurities of the blood, such as 


Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Cancef, Can- 
cerous Humor, Erysipelas, Canker, 
Salt Rheum, Pimples and Humors 
on the Face, Ulcers, Coughs and 
Colds, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Pains in the 
Side, Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, Costive- 
ness, Piles, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, Ner- 
vousness, Faintness at e 
the Stomach, Pains in the 
Back, Kidney Complaints, Fe- 
male Weakness and General Debility. 
This preparation {s ‘scientifically and chemically com- 
bined, and so strongly concentrated from roots, herbs 
and barks, that its good effects are realized immediately 
after commencing to take it. There is no disease of the 
human system for which the VEGETLINE cannot be used 
with PERFECT SAFETY, as it does not contain any me- 
tallic compound. For eradicating all impurities of the 
blood from the system it has no equal. It has never 
failed to effect a cure, giving tone and strength to the 
system debilitated by disease. 
Its wonderful effect upon these complaints is surprising 
to all. Many have been cured by the VEGETINE who 
have tried many other remedies. It can well be called 
THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER. 
PREPARED BY 
FA. R. STEVENS.............Boston, Mass, 
Prick, $1 25. Sold by all Druggists. 
Entered according to Act 6f Congress, in the year 1870, 


by H. R. STEVENS, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the Distr.ct of Massachusetts. 21—4w 





DR. WARREN’S BILIOUS BITTERS, 

The Great Blood Purifier and Regulator, cures Liver 
Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Headache, Dizziness, 
Biliousness and all Impurities of the Blood. As a 
Spring Medicine for the cure of Drowsiness, Loss of Ap- 
etite, and General Debility, &c. r. Warren's Biltous 
Bitters have no equal. BURR & PERRY, 26 Tremont 
St., Boston, and all Druggists. 21—4w 





Fishing Tackle. 
Jointed Rods, Lines, Hooks, Baskets, Bait 
Boxes, Reels, Nets, Tackle Books, 
Artificial Flies and Baits, 

In extensive vriety, for Lake, River and Sea Fishing, 


for sale by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
20—Sw 178 Washington Street, Boston. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
All kinds Sold, Exchanged and to Rent. 


Also sold on small_cash installments. 
W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington Street, 
20—4w (opp. Old South Church) Boston. 





PARLOR FURNITURE, 
- ALSO— 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
Salesroom, 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 


FENCE. 


—8' 

95 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 
Don't fail tosecure circular and samples free. 

Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. y 3w 
Tue GLortA—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 
New Music -not one from published boeks. 
Sample copies, 60c. ARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 Tre- 

mont Street, Boston. 22—3m 





For Houses and Cemetery Lots. 
Also, Iron Chairs, Settees, Vases, 
Fountains, Grave Borders, Bou- 
quet Holders, &c., cheap. 

. L. Re 7 


63 Merrimack Street, Boston. 








ate 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
fact f the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 





Liver and Kidneys. An  xcellent Spring and Summer 
drink. Prepared at the New England Betanic Depot, 106 
Hanover Street. 23—-4w 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston. .....Corner of Arch. 


The amount cf deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,400,000. 
The Instituti has a fund of over $200,000. 
It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends te April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31,000. 

The public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest on all deposits 
for each and every full calendar month it remains in the 
Bank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 
it draws no in- 
terest whatever. By the above it will be seen that the 





Mercantile Savings Institution gives to depositors a 





That little child had faith. 


He will save little children, He will, won’t He?” 


M Ts 0 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwel 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 

Ly 96 and 98 NorTH STREET, Boston. 





GRAND EXHIBITION ! 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 
THIS FINE PAINTING, 
by vames “ :, of New York, is now open to the 
wblic, from i. A. M. tw 6 P. M., at the FINE AR? 

kooms of A. A. CHILDS & CO., 127 TrEMonT St. 


22-—3w 





PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 











posi 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the Commonwealth. 2—l2w 








21—témeow WM. C. HILL, 2i La Grange St., Boston. 
$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 12-3m 








TERMS: 
The Supscriprion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Lapa cr can commence at any time during 
the y 

TRE C ‘OMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, 
— all payment of arrearages is made, as required by 


|lous party. Dunstau returned to E ngland, and | 
joined Odo, and this precious pair soon discov- 
ered the value of their piety, as you shall pres- 
; ently see, 
| fdwy the Fair loved the gir] queen. She 
was beautiful as well as amiable, and was as | 
| devoted to her husband as she was lovely. Her 
| name was Elgiva. Odo and Dunstan wished to 
break the spirit of Edwy, and thought to accom- 
plish their end by capturing the queen. They 
caused her to be stolen from one of the royal 
palaces, and her cheeks to be burned with hot 
irons, in order to destroy the beauty that had 
so enchanted the boy king. They then sent her 
to Ireland, and sold her as a slave. 

The Irish people pitied the weeping maiden, 
and loved her. They healed the scars on her 
cheek, that the hot irons had made. 
beauty returned, she grew light-hearted again, 
and all her dreams were of the king. 

Then the Irish people released her from’ bond- 
age, and gave her money to return to Edwy. 

She entered England full of joyful anticipa- 
tions, and made rapid journeys towards the 
place where Edwy held his court. But Odo and 
Dunstan, who had been apprised of her coming 
intercepted her, and ordered that she should be 
tortured and put to death. They caused the 








“PAY {ENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All post-masters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your pa- 
per, shows to what time y our subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANC —Please remember that the 
Publishers must be sotihed by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paperissent Your name cannot be found on our books 
unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 


THE SIX BOY KINGS---No. 3. 

The next of the six boy kings of England was 
Edwy the Fair; fifteen years of age when he as- 
cended the throne. 

He was the son of Edmund, a handsome boy, 
and as good at heart as he was handsome. 
Though so young, he had married a beautiful 
princess, named Elgiva. So we have here a boy 
king and a girl queen, 

As if one bad prelate were not enough, there 
was, besides Dunstan, another great mischief- 
maker, Odo, the Dane, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The coronation of Edwy was the occasion of 
great rejoicing. They had a sumptuous feast in 
the evening, attended by all the prelates and 
thanes. Edwy liked the society of the girl queen, 
better than that of these rude people, and in the 
midst of the festivities he retired to the queen’s 
apartment to see her and the queen mother. 

Odo, the archbishop, noticed that the boy 
king had left his place at the tables. He right- 
ly guessed the reasen, and deemed such con- 
duct disrespectful to himself and to the guests. 
So he went and made complaint to Dunstan, 
and Dunstan went to leok for the missing king. 
When the latter came to the queen’s apargment, 
and was refused admittance, he broke open the 
door, and upbraided Edwy for his absence from 
the feast, and, seizing him by the collar, dragged 
and pushed him roughly back to the banquet- 
ing hall. 

Edwy, of course, resented this treatment. 
Dunstan replied by accusing him of great im- 
propriety, ané talked in a very overbearing way, 
and Edwy, though a considerate boy, and of a 
mild disposition, at last lost his temper. 

“You have a very nice sense of propriety,” he 
said. “You were the treasurer in the last reign, 
I believe. Lintend to call you to account for the 
way that you fulfilled your trust.” 

Dunstan was greatly astonished, and, guilty 
man that he was, he began to feel very unsafe. 

The boy king made the attempt which he had 
threatened, to call Dunstan to account for his 
late doings in the treasury. But the latter, 
when he found that Edwy was in earnest, fled 
to Ghent. 

The nobles saw somewhat into his true char- 
acter When he thus disappeared from court, and 
a party of men was sent in pursuit of him to 
put out his eyes. But he was too foxy to be 
caught, and arrived safely in Belgium at last, to 
make a great deal of trouble in the world yet. 

Archbishop Odo, the Dane, was a rigid Bene- 
dictine, and devoted himself to the interests of 
Dunstan and the Benedictines. Incited by Dun- 
stan, Odo raised a rebellion to advance the 
cause of the Benedictines, against the opposition 
of Edwy, who favored the old order of things. 
When he had drawn to himself a sufficient party 
to insure his personal safety, he proclaimed 
Edgar, the younger brother of Edwy, king. 

Edgar favored the Benedictines, and received 


unable to walk or move. 


cords of her limbs to be severed, so that she was 
The beautiful girl 
survived the cutting and maiming but a few 
days. 

Weeping continually over her disappointments 
and sorrows, and shrieking at times from the 
acuteness of her pain, she ditd at Gloucester, 
perhaps the most unfortunate princess who ever 
came to the English throne. 

When Edwy heard of her death, he ceased to 
struggle for his right; he cared for nothing 
more. He grew paler and thinner day by day, 
his beauty faded, his thoughts turned heaven- 
ward, and he aspired to a better crown and 
kingdom. He died of a broken heart before he 
reached the age of twenty, having aimed to 
govern well for three years. 





VARIETY. 


HOW THEY KNOW THE YANKEE. 


One day last fall, says a writer, in company 
with an eminent clergyman of London, I was 
making my way towards the Thames tunnel, 
when we were stopped by an itinerant vender 
of pictures, who seemed to know my companion. 
“Buy some of these pic tures of the public build- 
ings of London, sir,”’ he said, ‘“‘and you can give 
them to your ‘American friend to take home 
with him.” 

I was in a hurry, but my wonderment would 
have stopped me if I had been running to a fire. 

“How did you know I was an American?” | 
asked. 

“Why, I couldn’t mistake that,” the picture- 
seller replied, with a quiet laugh; ‘“‘you’re 
American all over.” 

I purchased a picture, and then asked him to 
explain himself. 

“| would know you by your soft beaver hat,” 
he said. “That’s an American fashion.’ 

“Well, if it were not for that?” 

He glanced down at my feet. 
would betray you. 
square toes.” 

“Well, what else?” 

“Your chin whiskers. Englishmen always 
wear the mutton-ehop style.” 

“Well, any thing more?” 

“If you won’t be offended, sir.” 

“Not at all. I am seeking for information.”’ 

a , should know you by your thin, peaked 
face. 

Ay ell, my friend,” I said, “I fancy you are at 
the end of your catalogue, now. Suppose that 
I wore a stiff, high-crowned hat, round-toed 
boots, mutton-chop whiskers, and had a face as 
red and chubby as any in Britain; would you 
be able to know me for an American then ?” 

“Certainly I should, as soon as I heard you 
speak,” the fellow triumphantly answered. “You 
Americans invariably commence every sentence 
with a well.” 

My English friend laughed long and loud at 
the man’s adroitness. “I believe he is more 
than half right,’’ he said. “See if your nation- 
ality is not detected everywhere you go.” 

And the man goes on to say that he found it 
so, sure enough. 

a ee 
SERVED HIS COUNTRY ENOUGH. 

Gen. Quitman used to tell a capital story of 
himself, when stumping the State of Mississippi 
as a candidate for Governor. He made frequent 
appeals to the sympathies of his hearers, on 
account of his sufferings in the war in Mexico, 
and against the Indians in Florida. Once, how- 
ever, he found a backwoodsman a little too 
smast for him. Said he: 


“Your boots 
Nobody but Americans wears 


“Fellow-cjtizens, I have fought and bled for 
my country. I helped to whip the British and 
the Indians. I have slept on the field of battle, 
with no other covering than the canopy of 
heaven. I have walked over the frozen ground 
till every footstep was marked with bl — 

Just about this time, one of the sovereigns, 





the support of a powerful and a very unscrupu- 





who had become greatly interested in his tale of 


When her 
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sufferings, walked up in front of the speaker, 
| wiped the tears from his eyes, and interrupted | 
him with,—“Did you say you had fout the Brit- | 
ish and the ithe Injins?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Did you say you slept on the ground while | 
| serving your country, without any ‘kiver ?” 

“1 did.” | 

“Did you say your feet covered the ground | 
you walied over with blood ?’ 

“T did,” said the speaker, exultantly. 

“Well, then,” said the sovereign, as he gave a 
sigh of tearful emotion, “I guess Ill vote for 
t’other fellow; for I’ll be blamed if you aint done 
enough for your country.’ 


—_——se 
| HOW A DIGGER INDIAN 
| DINNER, 

| Wild people who subsist on nature often show 
an ingenuity that reminds us of the raccoons 
and foxes: 





GETS 


Mr. Cheever, who spent many years among 
the California Indians, and studied carefully 
their history, and manners, and customs, gives 
the following illustration of their habits, in the 
May number of the Naturalist: 

He saw an Indian come to the banks of the 
Feather River, one afternoon. He was hungry, 
but had not a particle of food to eat. His first 
movement was to start a fire. He next turned 
over some old logs and hunted up some grubs. 
He then pulled up some dry reeds, and plucked 
a few hairs from his own head, and tied the 
grubs to the bottom of the reeds, surrounding 
them with a circle of loops. 

The reeds were then stuck lightly in the mud, 
in the shallow water of the stream, and the In- 
dian squatted beside them motionless. Present- 
ly the top of one of the reeds began to tremble, 
when the watcher put his thumb and finger 
upon it, and tossed a fish on the grass; and so 
he continued to watch and to catch fish until he 
had enough for dinner; all going to show that 
the man who wants but little here below may 
get that little easvy—provided he knows as much 
as a California Indian. 


iene 
GLYCERINE AND ITS USRS. 


Comparatively but a few years have elapsed 
since glycerine was thrown away as a waste 
product from soap and stearine candleworks. 
Now it is one of the most useful products. Tubs 
and pails saturated with it will neither shrink 
nor dry up. Leather soaked in it keeps moist 
and pliable. It is used for extracting the per- 
fume of flowers; to preserve animal substances 
from decay ; and hence is valuable for “preserv- 
ing” purposes. It is employed in pharmacy, 
dyeing, brewing, liquor-making, wine-keeping, 
and for a vast variety of other purposes. With 
nitric acid it forms nitro-glycerine, one of the 
most powerful explosives known. 





—_@—__—_— 
TOUCHING SCENE. 


A beautiful incident occurred recently in a 
Western town. In one of the rooms of the pub- 
lic school is a lame girl, whom the teacher al- 
lows to be dismissed before the others, so that 
no harm may befall her when they crowd out 
together. Not long ago, the building took fire, 
and the scholars rushed for the doors from all 
the rooms but one—the one where the lame girl 
had her desk. There the girls sat quietly in the 
excitement until their unfortunate companion 
had passed out before them, as usual, when they 
followed with an outburst of fright as intense as 
their conduct was noble. 








> 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


Hahnemann, the founder of the homeopathic 
school of medicine, was one day consulted by a 
wealthy English lord. The doctor listened pa 
tiently to him. He then took a small vial, 
opened it, and held it under the lord’s nose. 

“Smell! Well, you are cured!” 

The lord asked, in surprise, ‘How much do I 
owe you?” 

“A thousand francs,” was the reply. 

The lord immediately pulled out a bank note, 
and held it under the doctor’s nose. “Smell! 
Well, you are paid!” 


a 
NOT ASHAMED. 


The man’s heart is in the right place, and his 
head is yet unaffected by adulation, who car 
say, as President Grant said to some Western 
friends, who asked him if he recollected a cer- 
tain lady in St. Louis,— 

“O, yes, I remember her well. She was a 
charming woman. The last time I saw her, I 
delivered her a load of wood.’ 


No doubt, some superfine people would call 
that shockingly vulgar. 
a eee 


Miss Carter, of Stockbridge, recently being 
married to a Mr. Woods, the following append- 
age appeared in a local paper with the notiee of 
the marriage: 

When carters take to town the wood, 
We say all’s regular and good; 

But when the Woods take off the Carter, 
’Tis too suggestive of the martyr! 


A Hien Fence.—A couple of countrymen 
having visited London for the first time, on get- 
ting out of the stage coach in the centre of the 
city, they gazed around for some time in silence. 
At length one said to the other, “I vow, Jim, 1 
never see the beat of this afore—did you? The 
roads is all fenced in with houses!” 


A YOUNG man ata recent fire in Rutland, Vt., 
threw away a pail of water because “it was too 
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Surprises. 


Friends, sometimes, unexpected call, 
searing us some choice prizes; 
Such visits are esteemed by all 
Agreeable “surprises”; 
They serve in closer bonds to bind 
Those who were friends before ; 
And make impressions on the mind 
We never can ignore. 
Thus Boys who trade with GEORGE FENNo, 
Are much surprised—HE *ELLS 80 Low, 
‘oat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes, complete, 
Corner or Beach and | Ww ashington Strect. 





Casar covered his bald head and gray hair with 
laurel crown, AYER'S HAIR VIGOR covers gray jy as 
| with the still mure we ‘lcome locks of youth. a a 
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THE TOMAHAWK-—a Monthly Jourg), 

| devoted to Fun and Amusement; 8 quarto pages; 249)! 
umns. EVERY BoDY LIKES IT. Try it. Only 25 eis, 4 
— 5 copies for $l. Spe cimens 5 cents—NoNE PREL 
sag a for Clubs 

23 FOU NTAIN, Middletown, (Ct, 
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ri THE BQYS’ STAR. * 
* *s 
Clothing Store! 


FENNO’S OLD STAND 


19 and 22 Dock Square (up stairs), 





THE ONLY ONE PRICE 
Clothing Store in Dock Square. 





Call and examine our new line of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


and see our prices. Every article is marked in plain 
figures, and no deviation. 3 


Carbolic Acid Soap 


‘DISINFECTING COMPOUNDS. 
Prepared for healing all kinds 
Serofula, Salt Rheum, Sores on Man or 
Beast. 


Will cure SCRATCHES on Horses, and is a sure 
Plant and Tree Protector, and kiils all kinds of veruy 
n the house, and on cattle, sheep and poultry. 
oo sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
ore. 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & 00,, 


*22—2w 34 Mr RCHANTS* 3° Row, Boston. 
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130 ~ WORK FOR “ALL! 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash. Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
EBNGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street....a.......cor. Winter, 


130 BOSTON. 130 
_ ee 
HOW TO GET PATENTS 
IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 18 
pages, just issued by mux N So. 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical. paper 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS—have taken More Patents, andex- 
amined More Inventions, thanany 
other agency. Send sketch and de 


scription for opinion. 
*12—10weop NO CHARGE. 


1840, 1870, 
Pain. Killer! 


This Valuable Family Medicine has been widely and 
favorably known in our own and foreign countries, 
upwards of 








THIRTY YEARS! 


It is an External and Internal Remedy. For Sun- 
mer Complaint, or any other form of bowel disease in 
children or adults, it is an almost certain cure, and has 
without doubt been more successful in curing the 
rious kinds of CHOLERA than any other known reme 
dy, or the most skilful physician. In India, Africa anl 
China, where this dreadful disease is more or less prev 
lent, the Pain Killer is considered by the natives, as well 
as European residents in those climates, a SURE REMI 
DY; and while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, itis 
a perfectly safe medicine, even in unskilful hands. 


22—2weop 


_Sold by all Druggists. 


MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most Poputar and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine publish ed 

It centains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Ar 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Illustrations, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Only Fifty Cents a Year. 

Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specime® 

copies and) premium list sent on Free t of six cents. 
ddress OORB:! Ace 
102 A eA. Street, New Yo 

Say in what paper } you saw this adv ertisement. I4-tiet 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $14 
$20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 5 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 17 10weop 


VINEGAR. 322" 
CIDER, W! 
® LASSES, OR sor 
GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Male 
romwell, Conn. Hine 
YOUR NAME—Cut in Steneil, an state letters, © . 


marking elothing, with genuine Indel k, or a Stes 
Stamp or Brand for marking tools, &c., ble a ea 8, i 








hot to do any good.” 


Washington Street, Bosto 
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